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New  unknown  soldier  laid  to  rest 


WASHINGTON  (UPI) — With  a  throng  of  somber  and 
aary-eyed  Americans  watching,  the  flag-draped  casket 
I  the  only  unknown  soldier  of  the  Vietnam  War  was 
Carried  by  horsedrawn  caisson  Monday  to  the  Tomb  of 
ae  Unknown  Soldier. 

i  The  Memorial  Day  interment  of  the  fallen  soldier  — the 
nly  one  among  the  more  than  58,000  servicemen  who 
ied  in  Vietnam  that  the  highly  sophisticated  Central 
identification  Laboratory  could  not  identify  —  ended  a 
(ecade-long  struggle  to  honor  a  Vietnam  serviceman  at 
j-lington  National  Cemetery. 

1  It  was  hoped  the  interment  would  lay  to  rest,  with  the 
Unknown’s  remains,  some  of  the  lingering  bitterness 
rom  the  most  divisive  foreign  war  in  American  history. 

,  A  21-gun  salute,  one  round  fired  each  minute  from 
iearby  Ft.  Myer  and  Ft.  McNair,  began  at  noon  as  a 
Military  honor  guard  carried  the  casket — protected  from 
1  light  drizzle  by  a  plastic  cover  —  from  the  Capitol 


Rotunda,  where  it  had  lain  in  state  since  Friday.  It  was 
loaded  onto  a  ceremonial  caisson  for  a  solemn  seven-mile, 
two-hour  procession  to  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Sol¬ 
dier. 

Twenty-one  Air  Force  F-15s  were  to  roar  overhead  as 
the  caisson  reached  the  middle  of  the  Memorial  Bridge 
across  the  Potomac  River  and  made  its  way  to  the  nearby 
cemetery. 

President  Reagan  lead  a  nationally  broadcast  state 
funeral  service  at  the  cemetery  and  conferred  on  the 
serviceman  the  Medal  of  Honor.  At  the  tomb,  the  soldier 
joined  the  unknowns  from  World  War  I,  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  War. 

In  prepared  remarks,  Reagan  said  that  while  the 
veterans  of  Vietnam  were  not  welcomed  home  with 
bands  and  speeches,  they  “were  never  defeated  in  battle 
and  were  heroes  as  surely  as  any  who  have  ever  fought  in 
a  noble  cause.” 


About  4,000  people,  including  members  of  Congress, 
military  leaders  and  representatives  of  various  veteran 
organizations,  were  invited  to  the  ceremony  at  the 
cemetery’s  amphitheater. 

An  honor  cordon  composed  of  all  the  military  services 
lined  the  procession  route  from  the  Capitol,  down  Con¬ 
stitution  Avenue  and  past  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memo¬ 
rial. 

Veterans,  families  of  those  who  died  in  Vietnam  and  of 
the  nearly  2,500  still  missing,  and  thousands  of  other 
Americans  lined  the  route.  Some  of  the  veterans  saluted 
as  the  caisson  rolled  by.  Others  wept. 

Several  hundred  people,  including  veterans  in  combat 
fatigues,  stood  in  the  intermittent  rain  at  the  Vietnam 
monument,  near  the  stately  Lincoln  Memorial,  to  honor 
the  dead. 

Anatole  Kononenko,  38,  of  Philadelphia,  a  forward 


observer  for  a  mortar  platoon  in  Vietnam,  stood  well  to 
the  rear  of  crowd  around  the  black-wall  memorial,  etched 
with  58,007  names  of  the  Vietnam  dead. 

“I  just  can’t  go  down  to  that  wall,”  said  the  man  who 
saw  friends  die  in  combat.  “It’s  a  mental  block  or  some¬ 
thing.  I  just  can’t  do  it.” 

Lewis  Oswald,  a  former  sergeant  in  a  paratrooper  unit 
in  Vietnam,  stood  with  his  wife  and  four  sons. 

“When  I  look  at  that  wall  I  feel  sad,  happy,  mad,”  said 
Oswald.  “It’s  hard  to  say  just  how  I  feel.  I  hope  my  kids 
never  have  to  go  to  war.” 

“I  think  this  will  help  heal  the  wounds  of  Vietnam  —  at 
least  I  hope  it  does,”  said  Ted  Grannis,  51,  a  Vietnam 
veteran  among  those  who  slowly  walked  past  the  casket 
of  the  unknown  in  the  Capitol  Sunday. 

The. unknown  soldier  was  brought  to  the  Capitol 
Friday. 


Provo  observes 
Memorial  Day 


Memorial  Day  visitors  place  flowers  on  the  graves  of  their 
loved  ones  at  the  Provo  City  Cemetery.  Memorial  Day 
was  remembered  throughout  the  United  States  as  an 


unknown  soldier  from  the  Vietnam  War  was  laid  to  rest  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery.  Flags  were  ordered  flown 
at  halfmast  in  honor  of  the  unknown  soldier. 


By  SCOTT  P.  TROTTER 
Staff  Writer 

Memorial  Day,  or  Decoration  Day  as  it  was 
once  called,  is  a  time  most  Americans  visit  the 
nation’s  cemeteries  to  pay  homage  to  their  de¬ 
ceased  friends  and  relatives. 

In  Provo,  this  holiday  weekend  of  traditional 
observance  began  with  cemetery  workers  plac¬ 
ing  flags  and  crosses  in  the  Provo  City  Cemetery. 

“Ten  of  us  veterans  worked  all  day  setting  up 
1,423  crosses  and  flags,”  said  Robert  Ogle,  for¬ 
mer  Veterans  Council  president.  “The  flags  and 
crosses  represent  veterans  who  have  been  physi¬ 
cally  buried  in  the  Provo  cemetery.  Each  cross 
has  the  name  of  the  veteran  and  the  war  he 
fought  in  printed  on  it.” 

Ogle  said  when  he  took  over  as  Veterans  Coun¬ 
cil  president  eight  years  ago,  they  were  placing 
700  flags  and  crosses  in  the  cemetery.  “We  had  32 
new  deaths  this  year,”  he  said.  “Now  we  have 
more  than  1,400.” 

Provo  City  Cemetery  was  the  first  public 
cemetery  to  be  patterned  after  the  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  with  the  flags  and  crosses,  he 
said. 

Memorial  Day  is  a  time  to  remember  and  pay 
tribute  to  the  men  and  women  who  gave  their 
lives  or  were  ready  to  give  their  lives  in  military 
service,  Ogle  said.  “Most  people  think  it  is  a  day 
to  have  fun.” 

Burl  F.  Peterson,  manager  of  the  Provo  City 
Cemetery,  said  approximately  10,000  people 
visit  the  cemetery  during  the  Memorial  Day 
weekend. 

“We  can’t  mow  the  lawn  for  a  whole  week 


because  of  all  the  flowers,”  Peterson  said. 

Dawayne  Cordner  of  Pleasant  Grove  said  he 
would  not  miss  visiting  the  cemetery  on  Memo¬ 
rial  Day. 

“We  visit  the  cemetery  as  a  family  to  help  the 
children  feel  reverence  for  their  ancestors,”  he 
said.  “I  have  a  special  relationship  with  my 
father,  and  although  he  is  not  here,  it  makes  me 
remember  him.” 

Provo  resident  Ginger  Lewis  said  her  family 
always  has  a  picnic  after  visiting  the  cemetery  on 
Memorial  Day. 

“It’s  kind  of  a  festive  time  where  we  can  enjoy 
ourselves,”  she  said.  “It’s  nice  to  see  family  mem¬ 
bers.” 

Don  F.  Robertson  and  his  family,  all  of  Provo, 
said  Memorial  Day  gives  them  time  to  remember 
deceased  relatives. 

“It  gives  us  time  to  think  about  our  family,” 
said  Robertson.  “The  fact  you  came  and  remem¬ 
bered  good  memories  is  important.  It  enables  us 
to  tell  our  children  about  little  family  traditions 
we  usually  forget.” 

The  tradition  of  visiting  cemeteries  to  decorate 
graves  with  flowers  began  May  5,  1866,  in 
Waterloo,  N.Y.  Two  years  later,  Gen.  John  A. 
Logan,  a  Civil  War  general  for  the  United 
States,  announced  that  May  30  would  be  the  day 
to  “decorate  the  graves  of  comrades  who  died  in 
defense  of  their  country  during  the  late  rebel¬ 
lion.” 

At  the  close  of  World  War  I,  it  was  declared 
Memorial  Day  would  be  a  day  to  honor  the  dead 
of  all  American  wars  and  to  remember  all  de¬ 
ceased,  both  military  and  civilian. 


ran  issues  warning 
o  Persian  Gulf  states 


Policy  proposal  scrapped 


ABU  DHABI,  United  Arab  Emirates  (UPI)  — 
m  warned  Persian  Gulf  states  Monday  to  stay  out 
its  war  with  Iraq  or  “face  the  consequences”  amid 
ports  Washington  is  doubling  the  size  of  an 
lergency  shipment  of  Stinger  missiles  to  Saudi 
■abia. 

The  warning  by  Iranian  President  Ali  Khamenei 
I  Tehran  coincided  with  intensified  diplomatic 
orts  to  end  the  44-month-old  Iran-Iraq  war  and 
event  its  spreading  to  other  Gulf  states. 

The  45-nation  Islamic  Conference  Organization 
nounced  its  leaders  will  meet  in  Saudi  Arabia 
ne  9-10  to  discuss  a  possible  Islamic  peace  force 
deployment  along  the  Iran-Iraq  land  border  to 
op  the  fighting. 

The  Islamic  proposal  came  as  military  intelli- 
nce  reports  indicated  about  500,000  Iranian 
oops  were  massing  for  a  long-awaited  ground 
fensive  on  Iraqi  positions  in  the  Majnoon  islands, 
oe  offensive  is  expected  to  begin  later  this  week. 
Addressing  the  opening  session  of  the  Iranian 
irliament,  Khamenei  said  Iran  would  not  yield  to 
:essure  by  any  state  nor  allow  Iraq  to  block  its  oil 
'ports. 

“We  are  not  expecting  assistance  from  anyone 
(cept  God  and  our  nation,  but  we  warn  them  (the 
ilf  states)  to  stay  non-aligned  in  this  war — other¬ 


wise  they  will  have  to  face  the  consequences,” 
Khamenei  said. 

Since  March  27,  at  least  21  ships  have  been  re¬ 
ported  attacked  by  Iraqi  or  Iranian  planes  in  an 
escalating  war  on  commercial  shipping  lanes  in  the 
Gulf,  source  of  20  percent  of  the  West’s  oil  supplies. 

At  least  60  oil  tankers,  many  carrying  Greek 
flags,  are  anchored  off  Abu  Dhabi  and  other  south¬ 
ern  Gulf  ports,  awaiting  instructions  on  whether  to 
enter  the  Gulf  war  zone  without;  military  protec¬ 
tion.  . 

In  Washington,  the  Reagan  administration  dou¬ 
bled  the  size  of  an  emergency  shipment  to  Saudi 
Arabia  to  400  Stinger  missiles  and  200  shoulder- 
held  launchers,  the  New  York  Times  said  Monday. 

The  newspaper  said  the  consignment  was  to  ar¬ 
rive  in  Saudi  Arabia  within  72  hours  for  possible  use 
aboard  tankers  to  repel  Iranian  air  strikes. 

The  State  Department  had  no  official  comment 
on  the  report. 

President  Reagan  has  vowed  to  consider  any  re¬ 
quests  for  military  aid  from  the  conservative  Gulf 
states  to  keep  oil  routes  open  through  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Gulf. 

But  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
Jeane  Kirkpatrick  said  there  were  “no  prospects” 
of  unilateral  U.S.  involvement  in  the  war. 


By  RAELENE  MONSON 
Senior  Reporter 

The  proposed  policy  that  would  give 
preference  to  on-campus  residents  for  cer¬ 
tain  student  jobs  in  housing  and  food  ser¬ 
vices  was  not  considered  by  the  B  YU  Per¬ 
sonnel  Committee,  said  Robert  J.  Smith, 
financial  vice-president  and  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

One  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  to  consider  requests  for  excep¬ 
tions  to  policies  and  established  proce¬ 
dures  relating  to  personnel,  employment, 
working  conditions  and  fringe  benefits. 

Smith  said  the  policy  was  not  considered 
because  it  violated  the  discrimination 
code.  “The  University  cannot  discriminate 
against  students  on  the  basis  of  sex,  race, 
where  they  happen  to  live  or  anything 


else.  It  is  a  law  and  we  will  comply  with  the 
law.” 

The  committee  did  not  have  to  review 
the  new  proposal  because  it  was  already 
covered  by  the  discrimination  code  of 
BYU,  he  said. 

If  the  proposal  had  been  approved, 
openings  for  jobs  in  connection  with  on- 
campus  housing,  such  as  custodial  and  the 
various  food  production  positions,  would 
be  available  first  to  residents  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  dwelling  where  the  opening  had 
occurred. 

The  policy  was  drafted  after  some  stu¬ 
dents  approached  their  housing  manager 
and  asked  why  so  many  off-campus  people 
had  been  hired  to  jobs  the  on-campus  resi¬ 
dents  needed. 

The  on-campus  residents’  complaint 


seemed  to  be  justified,  said  Clyde  Bair, 
executive  director  of  general  services.  An 
initial  policy  was  established  that  resulted 
in  confusion. 

Bair  said  he  thought  permission  had 
already  been  given  to  go  through  with  the 
policy  but  found  out  it  had  to  go  to  the 
Personnel  Committee  first  for  approval. 

The  Personnel  Committee  is  composed 
of  Smith;  Jae  R.  Ballif,  academic  vice- 
president;  W.  Rolfe  Kerr,  executive  vice- 
president;  Fred  Schwendiman,  support 
services  vice-president;  and  Keith  Duffin, 
assistant  vice-president  and  personnel 
secretary. 

The  committee  recommends  policies  to 
the  administration  relating  to  benefits, 
employment,  leaves,  retirement  and  other 
items  relating  to  the  employees . 


Americans  get  bomb  threats 


Democratic  hopefuls 
;ontinue  campaigning 


By  UNITED  PRESS  INTERNATIONAL 

Both  Walter  Mondale  and  Gary  Hart  hit  the  cam- 
ign  trail  in  a  steady  rain  on  the  Memorial  Day 
liday  Monday,  while  Jesse  Jackson’s  search  for 
tes  took  him  to  Mexico  City  for  talks  on  the 
oblems  of  Central  America. 

Calling  current  U.S.  policy  for  the  area  “unjust,” 
e  black  civil  rights  leader  offered  what  he  called 
e  “Jackson  policy.” 

tit  included  ending  the  CIA-backed  covert  war 
iainst  Nicaragua,  ending  the  U.S.  military  pre- 
ince  in  Honduras,  stopping  military  aid  to  El  Sal- 
dor,  and  beginning  a  process  of  normalizing  rela¬ 
ms  with  Cuba. 

Mondale  brushed  off  a  front  page  report  in  The 
aw  York  Times  that  his  delegate  committees  are 
ntinuing  to  operate  despite  his  orders  to  disband. 
“I  have  stopped  the  delegate  committees,”  he 
id,  insisting  a  Pennsylvania  committee  cited  in 
e  news  report  is  “neither  receiving  nor  spending 
:'j  nds.” 

Mondale  and  Hart  began  the  final  full  week  of  the 
imary  season  by  ignoring  heavy  rains  to  cam- 
lign  in  New  Jersey  and  West  Virginia,  respec- 
rely. 

\A  cluster  of  primary  elections  June  5  will  mark 
e  end  of  the  pre-convention  voting — but  will  only 
icelerate  an  intensive  search  for  delegates  among 
ich  others’  committed  supporters  and  a  sizable 
(oc  of  uncommitted. 

!As  of  Monday,  Mondale  had  1,644  delegates, 
iart  964,  Jackson  308,  uncommitted  328  and  other 
1.  It  will  take  1,967  to  win  the  nomination  in  San 
i i !  rancisco  in  mid-July. 

:  Hart’s  first  and  possibly  last  appearance  in  West 


Virginia  was  a  jumping-off  spot  for  three  days  of 
campaigning  in  New  Jersey,  which  increasingly 
appears  pivotal  in  the  June  5  primaries. 

He  said  adequate  care  and  recompense  must  be 
provided  to  the  veterans  and  survivors  of  Vietnam 
casualties,  and  called  the  fate  of  servicemen  still 
missing  in  southeast  Asia  “one  of  the  saddest  lega¬ 
cies  of  the  Vietnam  War.” 

He  also  said,  “We  must  never  again  send  our 
young  people  into  war  without  first  adequately  de¬ 
fining  our  purpose  and  policy  (and)  clearly  deter¬ 
mining  that  such  a  commitment  is  in  our  national 
security  interests.” 

Despite  the  rain,  Hart  did  not  hesitate  to  sit  on 
the  tonneau  of  the  bright  red  convertible  provided 
for  him.  He  waited  in  a  pelting  rain  for  about  10 
minutes  before  the  parade  got  under  way. 

Also  braving  a  steady  rain,  Mondale  told  a  nuc¬ 
lear  freeze  rally  at  a  Revolutionary  War  memorial 
in  Fort  Lee,  N.J. ,  the  cause  is  “the  most  important 
grass-roots  movement  of  our  time.” 

He  accused  the  Reagan  administration  of 
breaching  years  of  bipartisan  support  for  arms  con¬ 
trol,  and  said,  “There  is  no  weapons  system  con¬ 
ceivable  that  Ronald  Reagan  doesn’t  like.” 

Mondale  expressed  confidence  for  both  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  New  Jersey  contests. 

“I’m  going  to  carry  the  state  of  New  Jersey,”  he 
said.  “It  feels  good.  I  feel  confident  about  Cali¬ 
fornia.” 

Jackson  told  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Mexican 
House  and  Senate  foreign  relations  committees  he 
had  made  the  trip  because  of  his  conviction  that  “we 
must  move  from  manifest  destiny  to  shared  des- 


BEIRUT,  Lebanon  (UPI)  —  New  threats  of  “terrorist  ac¬ 
tions”  and  two  bomb  scares  at  the  American  University  of  Beirut 
prompted  new  fears  Monday  for  the  safety  of  Americans  living 
and  working  in  the  Lebanese  capital. 

The  deteriorating  security  situation  also  prompted  the  U.S. 
Embassy  to  move  some  operations  out  of  Moslem  west  Beirut 
and  into  the  Christian  eastern  side  of  the  city. 

In  south  Lebanon,  guerrillas  wounded  an  Israeli  soldier  in  am 
attack  on  a  patrol  near  the  Shiite  Moslem  town  of  Nabatiyeh,  33 
miles  south  of  Beirut,  Beirut  radio  said. 

U.S.  faculty  members  took  extra  precautions  for  their  safety 
at  the  American  University  of  Beirut,  where  tensions  were 
raised  by  two  bomb  scares  although  no  explosives  were  found, 
university  sources  said. 

American  intelligence  reports  Sunday  said  the  school  was  a 


prime  target  for  a  terrorist  attack. 

“Through  normal  intelligence  channels,  we  learned  somebody 
had  the  intention  of  taking  terrorist  actions  against  the  American 
University  of  Beirut,  the  (U.S.)  Embassy  and  Americans  in 
general,”  embassy  spokesman  Jon  Stewart  said. 

Adding  to  security  concerns  was  a  spate  of  retaliatory  kidnap¬ 
pings  by  masked  gunmen  on  both  sides  of  the  line  dividing  east 
Beirut  from  the  west,  and  in  the  northern  port  of  Tripoli. 

“Masked  gunmen  abducted  about  10  people”  crossing  to  the 
west  side  and  “some  people  abandoned  their  cars  in  the  middle  of 
the  street,”  Phalange  radio  said.  They  were  later  released  and 
the  crossing  reopened. 

Police  in  Tripoli  said  “kidnapping  hysteria”  struck  when  Mos¬ 
lem  militiamen  picked  up  60  Christians  to  avenge  the  abduction 
of  three  Moslems. 


Talks  needed 
Jackson  says 

MEXICO  CITY  (UPI)  —  Jesse  Jackson  told 
Mexican  lawmakers  Monday  he  seeks  a  dialogue 
with  Mexico  without  the  “legacy  of  arrogance”  that 
has  marked  relations  with  the  United  States  in  the 
past. 

Jackson  addressed  a  joint  session  of  the  House 
and  Senate  foreign  relations  committees  and  said 
he  had  come  to  Mexico  “because  it  is  my  conviction 
that  we  must  move  from  manifest  destiny  to  shared 
destiny.” 

“Unfortunately,  some  of  my  countrymen  have  all 
too  often  operated  under  the  assumption  that  you 
have  much  to  learn  from  them  and  they  have  little 
to  learn  from  you,”  Jackson  said. 

“This  notion  that  the  United  States  must  go  into 
countries  to  show  them  the  way  has  left  a  legacy  of 
arrogance  that  you  know  all  too  well.  It  has  led  to 
big  stick  diplomacy  and  military  intervention  of 
which  the  history  of  Mexico  is  plagued,”  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  presidential  candidate. 

Jackson  said  the  “current  conflict  in  Central 
America  has  escalated  to  the  point  where  regional 
war  is  all  too  possible;”  and  expressed  support  for 
the  Contadora  nations’  peace  initiative. 

“I  find  hope  in  the  initiative  taken  by  these  na¬ 
tions  in  formulating  a  plan  for  peace  that  calls  for 
negotiation  and  dialogue  rather  than  force  and 
monologue,”  he  said. 


Elder  Cook  to  speak 


Elder  Gene  R.  Cook,  a  member  of 
the  First  Quorum  of  Seventy  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  will  speak  at  today’s  De¬ 
votional  assembly. 

The  public  is  welcome  to  attend 
the  10  a.m.  assembly  in  the  de  Jong 


ELDER  GENE  R.  COOK 


Concert  Hall,  HFAC. 

Currently  serving  as  executive 
adminstrator  to  the  Chile  Area, 
Elder  Cook  also  served  as  execu¬ 
tive  administrator  for  the  Andes 
Area,  as  mission  president  in  Ura- 
guay-Paraguay,  and  as  regional 
representative  in  Mexico,  Argenti¬ 
na,  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

A  native  of  Lehi,  Utah,  he  earned 
a  bachelor’s  degree  in  business 
management  and  a  master’s  degree 
in  business  administration  from 
Arizona  State  University.  He 
worked  for  Mountain  States  Tele¬ 
phone  as  a  management  trainee  be¬ 
fore  becoming  a  life  insurance  agen¬ 
cy  manager  in  Phoenix. 

In  1970  he  became  management 
trainer  for  LDS  Church  employ¬ 
ment  and  served  as  executive 
secretary  to  the  First  Council  of 
Seventy  for  three  years  before 
being  named  to  the  Council  in  1975. 

The  talk  will  be  broadcast  live  on 
KBYU-TV  (Channel  11)  and  repe¬ 
ated  at  9  p.m.  and  Sunday  at  6  p.m. 
It  will  also  be  broadcast  live  on 
KBYU-FM  (88.9) 
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NEWS  DIGEST 


Vigilante  kills  dealer, 
police  increase  patrols 


THE  UNIVERSE 


NEW  YORK  (UPI)  —  Police  patrols  were  in¬ 
creased  Monday  in  the  hunt  for  a  vigilante  stalking 
Harlem  drug  dealers  and  claiming  responsibility 
for  killing  one  man  and  seriously  wounding 
another,  authorities  said. 

The  vigilante  called  police  five  times  Sunday  and 
gave  details  of  the  stabbings  and  threatened  to  kill 
two  more  “drug  dealers”  if  Police  Commissioner 
Benjamin  Ward' failed  to  issue  a  statement  on  his. 
policy  of  combatting  illegal  drugs. 

Ward  met  a  6  p.m.  deadline  set  by  the  vigilante 
with  a  statement  on  the  department’s  recent  effort  s 
against  drug  trafficking  and  offered  to  meet  with 
the  killer  to  discuss  the  drug  problem  in  Harlem. 

A  police  spokesman  said  the  vigilante  did  not  call 
back. 

The  suspect  was  described  by  police  as  a  man 
with  a  West  Indian  or  Jamaican  accent. 

Chief  of  Detectives  Richard  Nicastro  said  the 
caller  was  obviously  “discontent  with  what  is  going 
on  in  the  streets  as  far  as  drugs  are  concerned.  He 
apparently  thinks  he’s  doing  a  service  to  somebody' 
by  getting  these  people  who  may  be  involved  in 


A  count  by  United  Press  International  showed  at 
least  307  deaths  since  the  holiday  weekend  began 
Friday  night.  California  led  with  34  deaths,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Florida  with  30.  Ohio  had  17  deaths, 
Pennsylvania  16,  and  Georgia  and  Texas  15  each. 

Florida  authorities  blame  a  drunken  driver  for  a 
spectacular  multiple  crash  that  killed  five  people  on 
a  bridge  in  the  Florida  Keys  on  Sunday.  Another  13 
people  were  injured,  three  seriously. 

The  Florida  Highway  Patrol  blamed  heavy  rains 
through  the  weekend  for  a  number  of  traffic  acci¬ 
dents,  including  one  fatality. 

“This  is  one  of  the  worst  holidays  I’ve  seen,”  said 
patrol  spokesman  James  Murdock. 


The  Universe  is  an  official  publication  of  Bright 
Young  University  and  is  published  as  a  cooperative  enti 
prise  of  students  and  faculty.  It  is  produced  as  a  laboi 
tory  newspaper  in  the  Department  of  Communicatio 
under  the  direction  of  an  executive  editor  and  with 
counsel  of  a  university-wide  advisory  committee. 

The  Daily  Universe  is  published  Monday  through  F 
day  during  fall  and  winter  semesters  except  during  vat 
tion  and  examination  periods.  The  Universe  is  publish 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays  during  spring  i 
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One  of  the  victims,  James  Griffin,  32,  of  the 
Bronx,  was  found  dead  at  11:50  a.m.  Sunday  in 
Marcus  Garvey  Park  in  central  Harlem. 


Death  toll  rises  to  300 
on  nation's  highways 


By  UNITED  PRESS  INTERNATIONAL 

Police  across  the  country  cracked  down  on 
drunken  drivers,  but  Monday’s  rains  greased  East- 


By  UNITED  PRESS  INTERNATIONAL 

American,  Salvadoran  and  Honduran  troops  be¬ 
gan  war  games  Monday  in  Honduras.  Salvadoran 
rebels  charged  that  these  games  were  part  of  a  plan 
to  support  a  13,300-man  Salvadoran  army  drive  to 
trap  rebel  forces  in  the  tense  border  region. 

Col.  Neil  Buttermer,  a  military  spokesman  for 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Honduras,  said  1,000  U.S. 
soldiers,  mostly  Special  Forces,  and  approximately 
3,000  Honduran  and  Salvadoran  troops  were  taking 
part  in  the  maneuvers  near  the  Salvadoran  border. 

He  said  the  exercises,  based  at  the  Cucuyagua 
military  installation  about  30  miles  from  the  Salva¬ 
doran  border,  will  peak  with  a  “combined  airborne 
air  assault”  on  June  7.  Troops  will  parachute  out  of 
helicopters  and  planes  over  the  Jamastran  military 
installation,  about  20  miles  from  the  Nicaraguan 
border. 
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em  highways  to  help  boost  the  number  of  holiday 
weekend  traffic  fatalities,  which  topped  300  nation¬ 
wide. 

American  poverty  on  the  rise 


“There  will  be  more  use  of  helicopters  and  more 
air  maneuvers  in  Grenadero  I,”  Buttermer  said, 
referring  to  the  code  name  for  the  latest  round  of 
U.S.-led  maneuvers  in  Honduras. 
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Memorial  Day  observed 


Although  the  BYU  campus  was  virtually  vacant  Monday  because  of 
the  Memorial  Day  holiday,  passersby  could  view  the  American  flag 
flying  at  half-mast  in  remembrance  of  the  many  lives  that  have  been 
sacrificed  for  the  nation's  freedom. 


Demo  candidates 
debate  the  issues 


By  JOHANNA  THOMPSON 
Editorial  Page  Editor 

Although  the  United  States  is  often  considered 
to  be  the  richest  nation  in  the  world,  the  number  of 
Americans  living  below  the  poverty  level  is  rising. 

Many  say  poverty  is,  if  not  epidemic,  certainly  a 
signal  of  problems  yet  to  come.  Since  1980, 5  million 
Americans  have  fallen  into  poverty.  Even  in  Utah, 
families  are  sinking  below,  the  poverty  level. 

In  an  informal  survey  by  USA  TODAY  in  March, 
Abby  O’Sullivan,  23,  from  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  said, 
“I’m  ffom  a  middle-class  family,  and  I  never  saw 
day-to-day  hunger  or  poverty.  It  wasn’t  until  I 
became  a  VISTA  volunteer  that  I  was  exposed  to 
hunger.  Most  people  don’t  like  to  think  of  America 
as  hungry  or  poor.  But  I’ve  seen  it,  finally,  with  my 


By  SCOTT  P.  TROTTER 
Staff  Writer 

Leadership  experience  and  the 
ability  to  be  elected  were  cited  by 
Utah’s  Democratic  gubernatorial 
candidates  as  the  main  issues  facing 
them  in  this  year’s  race. 

Candidates  Kem  Gardner,  Byron 
Marchant  and  former  congressman 
Wayne  Owens  fielded  questions  con¬ 
cerning  education,  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  taxation  and  election  qualifica¬ 
tions,  in  the  Provo  City  Council  cham¬ 
bers  Wednesday  night. 

Maurice  P.  Marchant,  the  Utah 
County  Democratic  Party  chairman, 
moderated  the  debate. 

Gardner  began  by  saying  the 
Democratic  party  is  at  a  crossroads 
because  of  the  declining  party  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  state.  “When  I  worked  for 
(former  U.S.)  Senator  (Frank)  Moss, 
most  of  Utah  was  Democratic,”  said 
Gardner.  “Now  the  state  legislature 
is  80  percent  Republican.” 

Gardner  said  because  of  his  lead¬ 
ership  and  educational  background, 
he  would  be  able  to  cross  party  lines 
and  win  the  governor’s  seat. 

Owens  said  the  election  potential  of 
a  candidate  will  be  a  major  issue  in 
this  year’s  election  and  mentioned  a 
poll  showing  him  the  most  likely 
Democrat  to  beat  a  Republican.  “I 
have  had  10  years  of  maturation,” 
said  Owens.  “Three  of  those  10  years 
were  spent  serving  as  a  mission  presi¬ 
dent  for  the  Mormon  Church.  I  men¬ 
tion  that  not  as  a  qualification,  but  to 
show  you  my  moderate  record.” 

Byron  Marchant  said  the  public  ex¬ 
pects  hypocrisy  from  the  Republi¬ 
cans,  and  the  Democratic  party  needs 
to  jab  them  where  they  are  most 
vulnerable.  “My  opponents  can’t  jab 
them  because  they  are  the  same,” 
Marchant  said.  “The  other  candidates 
are  special-interest  candidates.  They 
will  say  whatever  to  get  your  vote.” 

After  opening  statements,  the 
candidates  were  asked  how  they  felt 
about  the  education  system  in  Utah. 

Byron  Marchant  said  the  career 
ladder  is  a  big  fiasco  and  does  not  deal 
with  teachers’  problems.  “We  need 
competence  and  excellence  from  our 
teachers,”  said  Marchant.  “The  lad¬ 
der  won’t  achieve  that  goal  because  it 
is  not  funded  properly.  Teachers 
should  use  more  computers  in  the 
classroom.” 

Gardner  said  he  was  concerned  ab¬ 


out  the  legislature’s  refusal  to  deal 
with  Utah’s  class-size  problem.  “Our 
classes  are  the  largest  in  the  nation,” 
said  Gardner;  “We  haven’t  dealt  with 
the  growth  problem.” 

Gardner  proposed  a  year-round 
working  schedule  for  teachers  and  a 
scholarship  program  to  attract  uni¬ 
versity  students  into  the  teaching 


Owens  said  education  is  Utah’s 
No.  1  p r obi e m  an d ;  s ugg ested 
teacher’s  salaries  be  increased  by 
$4,000  a  year.  “We  need  to  make 
teaching  salaries  comparable  to  other 
professions,”  said  Owens. 

Owens  said  parents  and  teachers 
should  work  together  on  textbook 
selection,  discipline  and  homework 
completion.  High  school  graduation 
requirements  should  also  be  in¬ 
creased,  he  said. 

When  asked  about  economic  de¬ 
velopment  and  taxation,  Gardner  said 
Utah  needs  to  catalog  its  assets  and 
go  to  the  corporate  board  rooms  and 
sell  Utah.  “I  would  support  a  raise  in 
the  severance  tax  from  4  percent  to  6 
percent,”  said  Gardner.  “I  wouldn’t 
support  a  raise  in  the  corporate 
franchise  tax  because  that  would  keep 
new  business  out  of  Utah.” 

Owens  said  Utah  needs  to  solicit 
outside  business  and  to  be  responsive 
to  the  small  business  community. 
“We  need  to  diversify  Utah  County 
business,”  said  Owens.  “That  will 
protect  Utah  County  residents  if 
Geneva  falls.” 

Owens  also  said  Utah  tax  struc¬ 
tures  are  too  closely  allied  with  feder¬ 
al  tax  structures.  “We  need  to  tax  the 
rich,”  he  said.  “We  need  to  restruc¬ 
ture  the  state  tax  system  to  make 
sure  the  rich  pay  their  fair  share  of 
taxes.” 

Marchant  said  Utah  needs  to  mod¬ 
ernize  Geneva  and  solve  flooding 
threats  at  the  airport.  “I  propose  we 
divert  water  from  the  Bear  River  into 
the  Snake  River,”  he  said.  “This 
would  alleviate  the  flood  threats  at 
the  airport.” 

Marchant  ended  the  debate  by 
asking  the  candidates  why  people 
should  vote  for  them. 

Owens  said  his  experience  with  the 
federal  government  qualified  him  to 
be  Utah’s  next  governor.  Gardner 
said  his  background  with  education 
and  economic  development  should 
allow  him  to  be  governor. 


Of  the  208,000  people  living  in  Utah,  13.2  percent 
are  living  in  poverty.  Ken  Jensen,  an  economist 
with  the  Department  of  Employment  Security’s 
Labor  Market  Information  Services,  reported  in 
Utah’s  1983  report  that  an  estimated  39,889  fami¬ 
lies  with  children  under  18  live  in  poverty. 

And  things  are  not  much  better  anywhere  else  in 
the  nation.  These  “nouveau  poor”  are  victims  of  the 
recession.  They  are  not  accustomed  to  accepting 
charity  or  food  stamps.  But  the  bread,  soup  and 
cheese  lines  are  multiplying. 

Despite  the  lines,  however,  the  problem  of 
poverty  and  hunger  is  most  definitely  a  political 
issue.  This  may  be  because  of  the  pressure  groups 
are  putting  on  legislators  to  do  something  about  the 
problem.  Two  such  groups  that  are  pushing  for  ac¬ 
tion  are  “Bread  for  the  World,”  a  45,000-member 
national  Christian  citizens’  lobby,  and  “Food  Re¬ 
search  and  Action  Center,”  also  a  lobby  group  that 
pushes  Congress  on  hunger  issues. 

It  seems  that  many  are  beginning  to  take  the 
issue  more  seriously.  In  March  a  Gallup  survey 
found  that  one  of  every  five  adults  at  some  time  in 
the  past  year  did  not  have  enough  money  for  food. 

The  president  set  up  a  President’s  Task  Force  on 
Food  Assistance  to  study  the  possibilities  of  hunger 
in  the  United  States.  The  task  force  found:  “We 
cannot  doubt  that  there  is  hunger  in  America .  .  .  . 
Allegations  of  rampant  hunger  simply  cannot  be 
documented.” 

Yet  stark  demonstrations  of  dire  poverty  per¬ 
sist.  People  scrounging  in  dumps  for  food  and  sup¬ 
plies.  Houses  with  no  indoor  plumbing.  Vacant  re¬ 
frigerators.  Dinners  of  fried  water-flour  mixture. 
Much  of  this  cannot  be  documented,  but  it  still 
exists.  Often  the  poor  must  choose  between  food, 
shelter  or  fuel  —  they  cannot,  all  too  often,  pay  for 
all  three. 

In  a  March  30,  USA  TODAY  article,  one  woman 
said,  “I  have  lived  in  Mississippi  all  my  life,  and  the 
poverty  I  see  today,  I’ve  never  known.”  Mary 
Washington,  an  outreach  worker  at  a  community 
health  center,  continued:  “And  this  is  coming  from 
a  black  Mississippian.” 

Things  are  difficult  all  over.  Nearly  one-half  of  all 
black  children  and  one-half  of  all  households'  headed 
by  women  live  in  poverty.  Those  hurt  the  worst  in 
this  recession  that  is  “on  a  roll”  are  the  old,  young, 
the  blacks  and  single  mothers. 

In  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  California  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  food  requests  are  up  200  to  400  percent.  All 
over  the  nation  evidence  of  poverty  is  becoming 
more  visible. 

In  Utah  alone,  the  number  of  poor  woman¬ 
headed  homes  has  doubled  in  the  past  10  years. 
Still,  Utah  has  more  poor  two-parent  homes  than 
single-parent  families.  But  a  higher  number  of  mat¬ 


riarchal-headed  families  live  below  the  poverty 
line. 

Utah  Issue  Information  Service  Director  Irene 
Fisher  said  that  a  divorced  or  deserted  mother  has 
a  50-50  chance  of  raising  her  children  in  poverty 
here  in  Utah.  The  national  figures  are  a  l-in-10 
chance. 

During  December,  the  allotment  of  government 
surplus  goods  such  as  butter  and  cheese  was  cut, 
said  Darrell  Butler,  Salt  Lake  County  Aging  Ser¬ 
vices  planner.  In  1983,  winter  soup  kitchens  and 
food  pantries  all  over  the  United  States  reported 
record  numbers  of  those  seeking  aid. 

Everyone  is  affected.  Utah  senior  citizens  make 
up  11.8  percent  of  the  poverty  rate  in  Utah.  Says 
senior  citizen  Myrlie  Klein  of  Salt  Lake  City  of  her 
earlier  days:  “You  didn’t  feel  poor  then  because  you 
didn’t  know  anybody  who  was  rich.  Now  you  see 
people  around  you  and  you  immediately  notice  the 
contrast.” 

Children  are  affected  most  by  hunger.  Nation¬ 
wide,  since  1981,  3.2  million  children  no  longer  re¬ 
ceive  free  lunches  and  475,000  kids  no  longer  enjoy 
school  breakfasts. 

With  an  especially  large  population  of  children  in 
Utah,  they  are  particularly  affected.  If  all  the  poor 
Utah  children  were  placed  in  one  school  district,  it 
would  contain  more  than  57,000  students  and  would 
be  the  state’s  second  largest  district,  says  Fisher. 

Food  stamps  play  a  major  role  in  helping  to  feed 
Those  who  cannot  afford  to  feed  themselves.  One 
million  people  have  lost  eligibility  for  food  stamps 
since  1981,  even  though  in  1983  the  program  served 
23.3  million  at  a  cost  of  $13  billion. 
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WEATHER 


Utah  Valley  fore¬ 
cast:  Fair  through 
Wednesday.  Highs:  SO¬ 
BS;  lows:  50s 
For  the  24-hour 
period  ending  6  p.m. 
Monday: 

High  temperature:  84 
Low  temperature:  44 
One  year  ago:  90-53 
Prevailing  wind  direc¬ 
tion:  variable 
Peak  wind  speed:  11 
mph,  3:10  p.m.  Monday 
High  humidity:  88 
percent 

Low  humidity:  22  per¬ 
cent 

Precipitation:  none 
Month  to  date:  .73  in¬ 
ches 

Since  Oct.  1,  1983: 
20.65  inches 


THE  WEALTH  OF  EXPERIENCE 
YOU  GET  IN  THE  ARMY 
PAYS  OFF  IN  COLLEGE. 


s  what  it 


A  lot  of  what  it  takes  to  be  a  good  soldier  i 
takes  to  be  a  good  college  student. 

So  it  shouldn’t  surprise  you  that  more  and  more  young 
people  are  going  to  college  by  way  of  the  Army. 

They’re  getting  the  benefits  of  Army  skill  training.  The 
opportunity  to  live  and  work  with  different  kinds  of  people. 
And  the  chance  to  travel. 

They’re  also  getting  the  financial  benefits  of  the  Army 
College  Fund. 

If  you  qualify,  the  Army  College  Fund  can  mean  as 
much  as  $15,200  for  college  for  serving  two  years  or  $20,100 
for  serving  just  three  years. 

See  your  Army  Recruiter  and  ask  for  the  Army  College 
Fund  booklet.  It’ll  tell  you  have  to  go  to  college  a  much 
wealthier  person.  In  more  ways  than  one. 


ARMY.  BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BE. 


Call  in 

NEWS  TIPS 

378-3630 
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EARN  BUCKS 
FOR  PAINFUL 
STRAINS, 
SPRAINS, 
AND  DEEP 
BRUISES! 


AUDIO  ON  THE  GO 


THE  BEST  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  NEXT 
DANCE  OR  PARTY 


373-2054 


DRU  OR  DARIN 


B.Y.U.  Student  Health  Center  needs 
students  with  recent  injuries  of  legs,  ankles, 
and  toes  as  well  as  shoulders,  arms,  and 
fingers. 


To  qualify,  you  must  have  received  the 
injury  within  the  past  72  hours.  No 
fractures,  dislocations,  old  injuries,  backs, 
or  arthritis  please. 


Students  who  take  part  in  this  study  will  be 
paid  for  their  participation.  Here’s  your 
chance  to  earn  a  few  bucks! 


For  more  information, 

Contact  the  BYU  Health  Center  at 
378-2771  and  ask  for  Cindy.  Call  between  8 
a.m.  and  5  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday. 
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Houston  Cougars  win  NCAA  golf 

Y  ends  respectable  season  at  fifth,  Fehr  ties  for  third  place 


I 

®Y  While  entering  the  tournament  as  the  consistent  player  for  BYU  this  year,  com-  together,”  said  Tucker.  “I  have  no  post- 

r  mu  i  r\o  a  xtoaati  wJJu  u-  -u  No.  1  team  in  the  country,  BYU  never  could  pleted  his  collegiate  career  by  finishing  mortem.  Houston  played  well  toward  the 

The  1984  NCAA  Golf  Championship  will  get  0n  track.  seven  strokes  behind  individual  champion  end  and  rose  to  the  occasion  when  they 

<%!)e  remembered  as  the  year  of  the  Cougars.  Despite  leadingthe  field  after  the  first  day  John  Inman  of  North  Carolina.  needed  to.” 

"  ldowTev?r’ was  the  red-clad  Cougars  from  by  carding  a  round  of 285,  BYU  slipped  back  What  was  not  anticipated,  though,  were  Tn  cn;te  of  not  winning-  the  NCAA  tour 

..he  University  of  Houston  -  not  BYU  -  by  posting  rounds  of  289,  290  and  295  in  the  performances  of  BYU’s  other  talented  nev  B  YU  enioTCdTSv  successful  season 
succession,  thus  eliminating  any  hopes  of  a  seniors  Robert  Meyer  and  Rick  Gibson.  _  by  capturing  seven  outof  13tournaments 


lyho  stood  in  the  winner’s  circle.  OUKKmsoimi,  uim  euminaung  a 

Playing  on  their  home  course  before  a  sec0nd  national  championship. 


.  „  — --  — ~ - r  -  ocuunu  nauonai  viiaiiipioiisiup.  Meyer,  who  had  been  considered  a  candi-  „„  .  ,,  „ 

'hrong  of  local  boosters,  Houston  concluded  “We  had  the  opportunity  given  to  us,  espe-  date  for  the  individual  title,  finished  in  a  tie  Those  efforts  were  recognized  before  fin- 
5  he.  four-day  event  by  edging  defending  ciany  there  in  the  beginning,  but  we  just  for  43rd  with  a  score  of  292.  Gibson,  on  the  al-round  play  Saturday  when  BYU  was  pre-  In  fact,  three  of  the  athletes  who  helped  BYU  to 
■relational  champiims  Oklahoma  State  m  story-  were  not  able  to  capitalize,”  said  BYU  golf  other  hand,  who  placed  second  in  the  WAC  sented  with  the  Jack  Nicklaus-McGregor  a  12th-place  finish  last  year  at  Houston  will  be 


Five  Cougar  athletes 
challenging  for  points 
at  national  track  finals 

There  are  only  five  track  and  field  athletes  repre¬ 
senting  BYU  at  the  NCAA  Championshipships  in 
Eugene,  Oregon,  but  the  Cougar  contingent  could 
be  strong  enough  to  carry  BYU  to  a  Top  10  finish. 

Individual  and  team  champions  for  both  men  and 
women  are  being  decided  through  Saturday  at  the 
University  of  Oregon. 

“While  we  may  be  few  in  numbers,  we  have  a 
;at  deal  of  quality,”  said  BYU  coach  Clarence 


placed  » — uuJMHLv 

Team  Trophy  m  honor  of  the  nations  top- 
^ _  _  rated  collegiate  team  this  season. 

.n,  ,  ,  . ,  „  ,  ;  perhaps"  we  were  trying  too  hard  by  being  *  While  obviously  disappointed  in  the  out-  Not  only  did  BYU  play  well  as  a  team 

I  fflj,  NC KiT®  ranAked  No‘  L”  .  .  ,  ,  ,  come,  Tucker  refused  to  make  excuses  for  throughout  the  season,  but  as  many  as  four 

fH;‘€d  on  t0  wm  their  15th  NCAA  title.  As  exDected.  Semor  Rick  Fehr  led  the  his  team’s  Dlav.  individuals  may  receive  All-America  honors, 


tyliook  fashion,  winning  by  one  stroke. 

1  Houston,  which  entered  the  final 
jS  hree  strokes  behind  Oklahoma  State, 


coach  Karl  Tucker.  “We  just  didn’t  execute  Championships  just  three  weeks  ago,  < 
the  final  round  the  way  we  normally  do.  I  don’t  know,  pleted  the  tournament  with  a  294  total. 

1  u  nnmo  S*+o  +  o  _ t _ _  _  _ • _ a  .  _  i _ i _ nn  u  i  •  i  i*  •  . 


As  expected,  Senior  Rick  Fehr  led  the  his  team’s  play. 

Cougars.  He  had  a  total  of 278,  tying  him  for  “The  competiti  _ v  _ o 

third  nationally.  Fehr,  perhaps  the  most  with  the  top  15  teams  matching  up  so  close  announced  in  a  few  weeks. 


competing  in  the  championships  at  Eugene.  They 
are  hammer  thrower  Mikko  Valimaki,  discus 
thrower  Stefan  Femholm,  and  distance  runner  Ed 
Eyestone. 

Joining  the  threesome  are  Lars  Sundin  and 
freshman  Soren  Tallhem,  both  entries  in  the  weight 
events. 

Femholm  has  the  best  chance  of  winning  a  cham¬ 
pionship.  The  senior  discus  thrower  from  Sweden 
has  the  best  college  mark  in  the  nation  this  year,  a 
216-9  spin  measured  on  May  19.  That’s  the  second- 
best  throw  ever  by  a  collegian,  and  was  more  than  a 
foot  beyond  his  previous  best  mark. 

Femholm  placed  seventh  last  year  with  a  toss  of 
196-6,  but  this  season  has  consistently  thrown  for 
more  than  200  feet. 

Another  Cougar  expected  to  place  high  is  Eyes- 
Tvr7.mr./-vTm  . . .  ,  ...  tone,  who  posted  an  outstanding  mark  in  the 

•e  so  happy  to  ^  DETROIT  (UPI)-  Recent  histoiy  suggests  the  i0)000-meters  earlier  in  the  season.  On  the  same 
awfully  flat.  Detroit  Tigers  may  be  too  good  for  their  own  good,  track  in  Eugene,  Eyestone  posted  a  27:56.06,  good 
lay.  I  hate  to  .  JQevfn  tlme®  smce  dl™  Pla?  was  adopted  in  eno ugh  to  ^  f'r  the  NCAAs  and  the  Olympic 
e  a  team  mai  nappy  anu  enthusiastic.”  trials. 

Lakers  coach  Pat  Riley  said,  “We  got  °L1?  i  ' 

flip  firQt  win  thp  nnp  wp  had  tn  havp  T  0116  —  the  1970  Cincinnati  XvGQS  —  reached 

olayed  only  26  minutes  because  of  foul  By  getting  Parish  in  fourtrouble,  think  we  had  the  nsvcholoeical  edtre  We  the  World  Series. 

rouble.  “I’d  like  to  say  I  could  have  played  Abdul-Jabbar  hindered  the  Celtics  wereVerv  strong  mentallvramine  into  the  That  is  just  one  of  the  problems  the  Tigers  must 
lim  differently  but  he  didn’t  score  all  those  offense,  which  depends  upon  Parish  for  his  Kame  ’’  g  y  S  deal  with  as  they  get  off  to  the  best  start  af  any 

Doints  accidentally.”  inside  scoring  and  rainbow  jumpers.  ■  ‘  team  in  history. 

Early  lead  Parish  needed  Los  Angeles  hit  52  percent  to  Boston  s  Despite  losing  three  straight  to  Seattle  over  the 

Abdul-Jabbar,  who  took  the  career  'Obviously  they  need  Parish’s  scoring  "S? mJS' tteSSe £  “-eke.n<!'  the  ^  f?,  ^  Oh  the  season, 
ooint  lead  from  Wilt  Chamberlain  this  sea-  punch,”  said  Abdul-Jabbar.  “It  was  hard  T  A-«  19  onensive  re 

son,  hit  23  points  in  the  first  half  when  the  for  him  to  get  into  the  flow  of  the  game. 


tforth  Carolina  and  BYU. 

lakers,  Jabbar  stifle  Boston 

BOSTON  (UPI)  —  Foul  trouble,  a  Abdul-Jabbar,  troubled  by  migraines  Boston. 

:ross-country  trip,  Robert  Parish  and  a  throughout  his  career,  suffered  one  Sun-  Although  the  Celtics  had  three  days  to 
migraine  headache  were  not  enough  to  day  morning  after  sleeping  with  his  neck  rest,  they  were  the  team  that  seemed  flat, 
stop  the  NBA’s  all-time  leading  scorer.  twisted  during  the  Lakers’  flight  Saturday  “We  were  lethargic,  and  there’s  no  excuse 
Kareem  Abdul-Jabbar  scored  32  points  from  Phoenix,  Ariz.  The  pain  was  relieved  for  it,”  said  Boston’s  Cedric  Maxwell. 
Sunday  to  lead  the  Los  Angeles  Lakers  to  by  a  chiropractic  adjustment  made  by  the  Boston  too  happy 

'  1 115-109  victory  over  the  Boston  Celtics  team’s  trainer.  TnT,p<,  «iir1  “Mavhewewpi 

n  Game  1  of  the  NBA  championship  “It’s  difficult  enough  to  play  Kareem,  be  here  that  we  came  out 

Q t  ,  ,  .  .  Jv^t  ,when.  you  don’t  have  the  backbone  of  They  were  reafly  ready  to  play.  I  hate  to 

Game  2  of  the  best-of-seven  final  is  the  team  in  there,  it’s  a  lot  harder, ’’  Boston  see  £  team  that  happy  and  enthusiastic.” 
IFhursday  night  at  Boston  Garden.  coach  K.C.  Jones  said  of  Parish  s  absence.  -  *  * 

“The  man  was  on  fire,”  said  Parish,  who  “Kareem  was  totally  dominating.” 


Hot  Detroit 
looking  for 
strong  finish 


•39  W-€ST 


Lakers  took  the  lead  for  good  with  a  17-2  .  “When  we  shoot  the  ball  really  well  like 

run  in  the  first  quarter.  that,  it’s  hard  to  beat  us  because  we  have 

Boston  mounted  a  third-quarter  com-  so  many  versatile  players.  The  Celtics 
iback  after  Abdul-Jabbar  left  with  his  came  back  at  us  very  strongly  but  we  play- 
’ourth  foul,  cutting  13  points  off  the  deficit  ed  very  good  defense  down  the  stretch.” 
to  trail  by  just  4.  But  the  Lakers  center  Magic  Johnson  scored  6  of  his  18  points 
came  off  the  bench  to  fend  off  Boston.  late  in  the  fourth  period  to  frustrate 


Look  long  enough  at  the  records,  however,  and 
you’ll  find  another  side.  Three  of  the  five  hottest 
Los  Angeles  finished  its  Western  Con-  dubs  who  kept  it  up  through  50  games  won  the 
rpncp  series  with  Phoenix  Fridav  night.  World  Senes  and  the  other  two  won  league  cham¬ 
pionships. 

The  1970  Cincinnati  Reds,  managed  then  by  the 


ference  series  with  Phoenix  Friday  night. 
Sunday’s  game  was  Boston’s  first  play¬ 


off  loss  at  home  this  year  after  nine  victor-  „  ,  a  j  v  •  -j  rn: 

ies.  Kevin  McHale  led  the  Celtics  with  25  “  Sparky  Anderson  who  guides  the  Tigers,  got 


points  and  Larry  Bird  had  24  points  and  14 
rebounds. 


Blue  Jays  moving  closer  in  AL  East; 
Cincinnati  wins  brawl-marred  game 

By  UNITED  PRESS  INTERNATIONAL  marked  the  first  time  this  season  that  the  The  umpires  got  together  for  a  meeting 

While  the  Kingdome  was  putting  a  lid  on  Tigers  have  lost  three  straight.  and  decided  that  the  ball  was  foul  and  re- 

Oetroit’s  runaway,  Toronto  proved  it  may  Elsewhere  in  the  American  League,  versed  the  call,  which  brought  an  immedi- 
itill  raise  the  roof  in  the  AL  East.  Texas  routed  Chicago  11-3,  Boston  blank-  ate  outburst  from  Cubs  manager  Jim 

“We  have  a  great  ballclub  and  I  think  ed  Kansas  City  6-0,.  Baltimore  shut  out  Frey. 

-he  rest  of  the  league  now  knows  that,”  California  8-0  and  Oakland  ripped  New  Other  altercations  resulted  in  a  bench- 
said  the  Blue  Jay’s  Lloyd  Moseby  Sunday  York  7-1.  clearing  brawl.  When  it  was  all  over,  Frey 

ifter  he  helped  his  team  to  a  double-  National  League  and  Soto  had  been  ejected  and  Cubs  coach 

leader  sweep  of  Cleveland  to  pull  within  This  was  one  time  when  no  one  believed  Don  Zimmer  had  a  cut  on  his  cheek.  Both 
ive  games  of  first-place  Detroit.  Rippley.  teams  filed  protests,  but  the  Reds  finally 

In  the  opener,  Willie  Aikens  drilled  a  *  Steve  Rippley,  umpiring  at  third  base  in  .won  the  game  4-3  in  the  ninth. 

;hree-run  double  and  George  Bell  slam-  the  Cincinnati  Reds-Chicago  Cubs  game  In  oth§r  games,  Montreal  downed  San 
ned  a  two-run  homer  to  highlight  a  five-  Suifday,  made  an  admitted  wrong  call  in  Francisco  6-2,  Los  Angeles  nipped  New 
run  fifth  that  carried  the  Blue  Jays  to  the  the  second  inning  that  touched  off  a  32-  York  3-2,  Pittsburgh  edged  Houston  2-1, 
win.  minute  donnybrook  at  Wrigley  Field  that  and  St.  Louis  got  past  Atlanta  12-9  despite 

_  In  the  nightcap,  Toronto  needed  a  late  resulted  in  protests  being  filed  by  both  a  pair  of  Dale  Murphy  homers, 
comeback  to  wjn  6-5.  Pinch  runner  Alfredo  teams.  The  Cards  scored  seven  runs  in  the  first 

Griffin  scored  from  third  oh  Tony  Feman-  The  trouble  started  when  Chicago’s  Ron  inning  and  had  11  runs  after  three  innings 

dez’  sacrifice  fly  to  cap  a  two-run  ninth  and  Cey  hit  a  long  fly  ball  down  the  line  in  left  before  the  Braves  could  make  a  charge. 
*ive  the  Jays  the  sweep.  -  field  and  Rippley  ruled  it  a  home  run.  Murphy’s  homers  brought  his  total  to  12 

At  Seattle,  Ken  Phelps  belted  two  horn-  Rippley  was  immediately  surrounded  and  put  him  in  a  tie  with  Mike  Schmidt  for 

■jrs  to  help  the  Mariners  complete  a  sweep  by  protesting  Reds,  including  pitcher  the  National  League  lead.  The  Cards  got 
if  their  three-game  series  with  Detroit.  It  Mario  Soto,  who  had  to  be  restrained.  no  homers  but  banged  out  19  hits. 


off  to  a  70-30  start  although  they  lost  in  five  games 
to  the  Baltimore  Orioles  in  the  World  Series. 

The  Boston  Red  Sox’  41-9  record  in  their  first  50 
games  of  1946  is  the  next  target  for  Detroit.  The 
Red  Sox,  who  also  had  a  15-game  winning  streak 
that  year,  ended  104-50. 

The  1955  Brooklyn  Dodgers,  whose  25-4  start 
Detroit  bettered  by  a  game,  won  their  first  World 
Series  that  fall  over  the  Yankees  in  seven  games. 

Many  people  declare  the  1927  New  York  Yank¬ 
ees  the  greatest  team  of  all,  but  few  know  the  1928 
version  of  the  same  squad  that  jumped  in  front 
early  with  a  50-16  beginning  and  coasted  to  a  six- 
game  victory  over  St'.  Louis  in  the  World  Series. 

The  following  season,  Connie  Mack’s  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Athletics  carved  out  a  76-26  mark  and 
crushed  the  Chicago  Cubs  in  five  games  in  the 
World  Series.  - 

The  streakiest  team  of  all  time  was  the  1916  New 
York  Giants,  which  in  May  won  17  straight  road 
games  then  in  September  posted  26  straight  victor¬ 
ies  at  home.  All  it  got  them  was  a  fourth-place 
finish. 

The  100-54  Cubs  in  1935  closed  with  21  straight 
wins  to  grab  the  pennant  by  four  games.  The  1951 
Giants  caught  the  Dodgers,  then  won  a  best-of- 
three  playoff  in  their  miracle  year,  thanks  in  no 
small  part  to  a  16-game  winning  streak  when  they 
needed  it. 

But  if  the  Detroit  Tigers  really  want  to  make 
their  mark  on  history,  all  they  have  to  do  is  sin-pass 
the  1906  Chicago  Cubs.  The  Cubs  that  year  posted 
ird  and  i 


a  116-36  record 


SPORTS  SHORTS 


Vlears  in  driver's  seat 
of  racing  circuit  again 

INDIANAPOLIS  (UPI)  —  Rick  Mears  is  back 
n  top  of  the  championship  car  racing  circuit. 

Mears,  who  finished  21st  and  18th  in  the  first  two 
aces  this  season,  used  a  new  March  chassis  Sunday 
o  win  the  68th  Indy  500  in  record  time,  easily 
uutdistancing  rookie  Roberto  Guerrero  for  his 
iecond  win  at  Indianapolis. 

Guerrero’s  finish  reportedly  was  questioned  by 
U  Unser  Sr.  and  Michael  Andretti,  who  came  in 
bird  and  fifth,  respectively.  Andretti  reportedly 
ouldn’t  understand  how  Guerrero  finished  ahead 
J  f  him,  claiming  the  rookie  from  Colombia  made 
wo  more  pit  stops  than  he  did.  However,  neither 
Jnser  nor  Andretti  filed  a  protest  Sunday. 

Roger  Penske,  who  owns  Unser’s  car,  said  he 

ould  wait  for  the  release  of  the  U.S.  Auto  Club’s 
inal  standings  today  before  taking  action.  USAC’s 
hief  scorer,  Art  Graham,  said  the  results  would  be 
nnounced  after  officials  processed  “about  30,000 
nieces  of  information”  about  the  race. 

The  Penske  team,  for  which  Mears  drives,  may 
lave  won  the  race  when  it  decided  to  scrap  its 
mcompetitive  PC-12  chassis  in  favor  of  the  more 
lopular  March  model  designed  by  Robin  Herd. 

“Evidently,  the  pieces  we  put  in  it  were  the  right 
ines,”  said  Penske,  who  has  owned  four  Indianapo- 
is  winners.  “You  have  to  give  great  credit  to  Robin 
lerd  to  be  able  to  put  a  car  together  that  fast.” 

Mears,  who  won  an  estimated  $400,000,  used  his 
tew  equipment  to  establish  a  face  record  of  163.621 
nph ,  erasing  the  12-year  standard  of  162. 962  set  by 
he  late  Mark  Donohue  in  1972. 

Mears  also  added  the  1984  title  to  his  1979  vic- 
:ory,  becoming  the  second  active  two-time  winner 


won  the  pennant  by  20  games. 

Jaeger  beset 
by  arm  injury 
in  French  Open 

along  with  Gordon  Johncock.  A1  Unser,  A.  J.  Foyt  for  a  bogey.  PARIS  (UPI)  _ 

and  Johnny  Rutherford  have  three  or  more  wins.  Nicklaus  gained  the  victory  when  Bean  missed  a  Andrea  Jaeger,  trou- 
Former  drivers  with  at  least  two  wins  at  Indiana-  three-foot  putt  on  the  par-4 17th  hole.  Both  golfers  bled  by  a  persistent  arm 
polis  include  Wilbur  Shaw,  Maure  Rose,  Bill  Vuko-  hit  the  green  with  their  second  shots.  Nicklaus  injury,  withdrew- from 
vich,  Rodger  Ward,  Louis  Meyer  and  Tommy  missed  his  8-foot  birdie  putt  and  tapped  in  for  par  her  match  in  the  first  set 
Milton.  just  moments  before  Bean  missed  what  appeared  to  Monday  on  the  opening 

be  a  sure  chance  to  continue  the  battle.  day  of  the  $1  million 

The  victory  was  worth  $90,000  for  Nicklaus,  who  French  Open  tennis 
became  the  first  two-time  winner  of  the  Memorial,  championship. 

-  For  Bean,  it  was  the  second  playoff  loss  this  year.  The  withdrawal  of 

He  lost  a  tournament  at  Coral  Springs,  Fla.,  in  Jaeger  came  on  a  day 
March  to  Bruce  Lietzke.  However,  his  $54,000  “at  Provided  consider- 
second  place  prize  guarantees  him  his  highest  earn¬ 
ings  in  10  years  on  the  Torn*. 


Coach  Schnellenberger 
to  head  USFL  Federals 

(UPI)  —  Howard  Schnellenberger,  who  guided 
the  Miami  Hurricanes  to  the  national  championship 
last  season,  said  Friday  he  was  jumping  ship  to 
coach  the  Washington  Federals  of  the  United 
States  Football  League. 

Schnellenberger  told  a  packed  news  conference 
he.  had  signed  a  contract  with  hotel  magnate  Sher¬ 
wood  “Woody”  Weiser,  who  recently  bought  the 
Federals  and  expects  to  move  the  franchise  to 
Miami. 

Standing  in  front  of  a  USFL  banner,  the  50-year- 


Eight  Cougar  women 
compete  in  NCAA  track 


ably  less  hardship  for 
two  other  Americans. 
Jimmy  Connors,  the 
No.  3  seed,  downed 
compatriot  Eric  Fromm 
6-2,  6-3,  6-1.  And  Marti¬ 
na  Navratilova,  the 
No.  1  woman,  routed  . 
Nathalie  Tauziat  of 


Five  distance  runners,  two  throwers  and  a  high 

old"  SchneUenberger  said"  he  was‘exdt^T  at  The  jumPer  m/ke  up  the  Cougar  squad  for  the  NCAA  France  6-1,  6-2^ 

opportunity  to  join  the  Federals.  Track  and  Field  Championships  today  m  Eugene,  Also  winning  open- 

“I  know  you  share  with  me  the  feeling  that  we’ve  Gre. — the  largest  group  of  qualifiers  in  recent  •  ■  - 

been  through  an  eternity  during  the  last  few  years. 

weeks,”  said  Schnellenberger,  who  was  joined  at  Leading  the  BYU  corps  are  All-Americans 
the  podium  by  his  wife  Beverlee.  Carey  May,  who  placed  second  in  the  10,000  meters 

“I’m  really  excited  about  this  new  phase  in  the  last  year,  and  Julie  Jones,  who  qualified  for  the 
life  of  Howard  Schnellenberger,”  he  said.  discus  and  shot  put  events. 

IVli/'lrlsai  1C  tA/in C  MaiYini’13 1  The  Cougars  are  bolstered  by  experienced  mid- 
muiviaud  Wllia  meillUI  iai  dle-distance  and  distance  runners  who  could  put 
oftor  Anrlv  Roan  hnnov  BYUintheTop  10.  These  are  All-  Americans  Aisl- 

anci  nliuy  Dean  uuyey  ing  Molloy  (1,500  meters),  Jill  Holiday  (3, 000, 

DUBLIN,  Ohio  (UPI) — Jack  Nicklaus  won  the  5,000),  and  Janell  Neeley  (10,000);  and  Avril 
$535,000  Memorial  Tournament  Sunday,  pairing  McClung  (3,000). 

the  third  hole  of  a  sudden-death  playoff  while  his  High  jumper  Lauri  Dew  and  javelin  thrower 
opponent,  Andy  Bean,  three-putted  from  25  feet  Catherine  Zuniga  complete  the  BYU 


ing-round  matches  at 
the  first  Grand  Slam 
event  of  the  1984  season 
were:  No.  9  Henrik 
Sundstrom  of  Sweden, 
No.  12  Jose  Higueras  of 
Spain,  No.  11  Sylvia 
Hanika  of  West  Ger¬ 
many  and  No.  14 
Claudia  Kohde-Kilsche 
of  West  Germany. 
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keepers 

If  you  can  find  us,  you  can  keep  a 
FREE  drink  on  us.  No  purchase  necessary. 
When  you  see  our  menu  of  speciality  burgers 
and  grilled  sandwiches,  however,  a 
purchase  may  become  necessary. 

But  the  drink’s  on  us! 

Clip  this  ad  and  begin  the  search  today. 
Offer  expires  Tuesday,  June  5th. 

Where  a  sandwich 
is  all  it’s  stacked  up  to  be! 


18  North  University  Avenue/Provo 

Open  10  til  10,  Mon.  thru  Sat 

□  □ 


MAKE  $12,200 

FOR  COLLEGE  WHILE  YOU’RE 
GOING  TO  COLLEGE 

Give  your  local  Army  Reserve  unit  a 
weekend  a  month  and  a  couple  of  summers  during 
college,  and  they’ll  give  you  over  $12,000  for 
college.  Up  to  $4,000  in  college  aid  is  yours  just  for 
joining  most  units.  Plus  over  $2,200  for  two  summer 
training  periods.  And  another  $6,000  for  serving  a 
weekend  a  month  plus  a  month  plus  two  weeks  a 
year.  Interested?  For  more  information  call  any  of 
the  numbers  listed  below.  Or  stop  by. 

ARMY  RESERVE.  BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BE. 

U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Station 
475  N.  200  W. 

Provo,  Utah  84601 

Tel.  377-5815  


1 

II1IPORT  1 

IIUTO  CENTER 

Ol 

•MG 

•TRIUMPH 

•FIAT 

•SAAB 

•  MERCEDES 

COMPLETE  FC 
FUEL  INJECTION 

FOREIGN  CAR  REPAIRS 

JR  SPECIALTY  -  NOT  A  SIDE  Lll 

•  AUDI  •  PORSCHE 

•  BMW  •  PEUGEOT 

•  VOLVO  •  AUSTIN 

•  RENAULT  •  ALPHA 

•  JAGUAR  •  DATSUN 

IREIGN  SERVICE  FROM  OIL  CHANGE  TO  MAJ 
SPECIALISTS  •  AIR  CONDITIONING  •  STATI 

- - 24  HOUR  TOWING - 

374-8881 

1  EMERGENCY  TOWING  CALL  377-1 332 

4E 

•  MAZDA 

•  TOYOTA 

•  SUBARU 

•  HONDA  | 

•  VW 

I0R  REPAIRS  i 

E  INSPECTIONS  [ 

^  SB 

800  SOUTH  UNIVERSITY  AV.  -  PROVO 

This  summer  let  the  music  move  you  to 
Utah’s  hottest  night  spot. 

Gen.  Adm.  Remember,  ladies  free  with  Student  I.D. 

$3  501  N.  900  E.  374-9272  Open  9  p.m. 
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The 

Classified. 

“AD”  IT  UP!  •  IWnn 


CLASSIFIED 
AD  POLICY 


CLASSIFIED 

AD 

DIRECTORY 


•  3-line  r 
■  Deadline  for  regular 

Classified  Ads:  11:00 
a.m.  1  day  prior  to 
publication. 

•  Deadline  for  Classi¬ 
fied  Display:  4:00 
p.m.  3  days  prior  to, 
publication. 


04  Special  Notices 
05  Insurance  Agencies 
06  Situations  Wanted 
■  Mother's  Helper 


08  Help  W _ 

09  Missionary  R 
10  Sales  Help  W 


tect  our  readers  from  deception, 
but  advertising  appearing  in  the 
Universe  does  not  indiate  approv¬ 
al  by  or  sanction  of  the  University 
or  the 


ad  carefully  before 
>ue  to  mechanical  op- 
impossible  to  correct 


21  Single's  House  Rentals 

22  Homes  for  Sale 

23  -Income  Property 

24  Wanted  to  Rent 


29  Bust 


Advertisers  are  expected  t< 
the  first  insertion.  In  evem  or 
error,  notify  our  Classified  De¬ 
partment  by  11:00  a.m.  the  first 


33  Computer^vTdeo 

35  Diamond*  for  Sale 

36  Garden  Produce 

38  Misc.  for  Sale 

39  Misc.  for  Rent 

Cameras-Photo  Equip. 


the  first  day.  No  credits  or  adjust- 


42  Mi 


Cash  Rates  —  Mine  minimum 
Fall  &  Winter  Rates 

1  day,  3  liqes . .  3.00 

2  day,  3  lines .  4.32 

3  day,  3  lines .  5.67 

4  day,  3  lines .  6.84 

5  day,  3  lines .  7.35 

10  day,  3  lines .  12.90 

20  day,  3  lines .  24.60 


50  Wanted  to  Buy 
52  Mobile  Homes 
54  Travel-Transportation 


The  Daily  Universe  re¬ 
serves  the  right  to  classify, 
edit,  or  reject  any  classified 
advertisement. 


7— Mother’s  Helpers 


17— Unfurn.  apt.  for  re 


18— Furn.  Apts,  for  Rent  18— Furn.  Apts,  for  Rent  33  Computer  &  Video 


44-TV  and  Stereo 


52-Mobile  Homes 


NANNIES  ■  ■ 
PLACEMENT 
SERVICE 

We  take  care  ofyou!  Placement 
with  screened  families  all  over 
U.S.  Roundtrip  airfare, 


tion,  insurance,  2  days  off/ 
week.  Call  1-654-2133,  Nation¬ 
al  Co.  in  Heber,  UT.  (Agency- 


COUPLES-2  bdrm,  W/D  hk- 
ups.  10  min.  to  Y  from  SE  Pro¬ 
vo.  $210/mo  +  utils.  No  pets. 
■225-6510,377-2438  after 
5:30pm. 


M0NS0N  APARTMENTS 
Men’s  vacancies,  Spring/ 
Summer  $45/  +  lights.  Fall 
$79/mo.  +  lights.  374-5409. 
345  E.  500  N. 


NEWPORTER  APTS. 

Men:  Openings  now  avail,  for 
Spr./Sum.  Only  4/apt.  Exc. 
atmosphere,  spacious,  2  blks  to 
Y,  cable,  W/D.  Hurry,  limited 
spaces.  340  E  600  N.  Call  now, 
Brad,  373-0838. 


EDUCATIONAL  SOFT¬ 
WARE  DEMONSTRATED  in 
your  own  home.  Have  a  soft¬ 
ware  party!  Call  the  Software 
Cottage  for  more  info.  785- 


RENT  A  TV 


10  x  56  MBI  HOME,! 
hkup,  3  bdrm,  swmp  cli 
loc.  Orem,  224-4259  after,  >*' 


54— Travel— Trans. 


it 


COUPLES,  1  bdrm,  ground 
level.  $195/mo.  +  utils.  Avail, 
immed.  226-1383  or  374-6212. 


FUN  JOB.  Ice  cream  ma 
woman.  Comfortable  n 
vans.  785-6150. 


VERY  NICE  2  bdrm  apt. 
Avail.  Jun  1.  $255/mo.  +  utils. 
AC,  cable  TV,  laundry  rm,  lots 
of  parking.  Call  Jan,  373-2231. 


SWIM  INTRUCTORS  needed 
M-Th,  9-1:00.  Must  have  WSI 
&  exp.  Call  Karin  373-8057. 


375-2441  or  374-9079. 


MARKETING  REPRE¬ 
SENTATIVES  1.  Pt  time  or 
full  time,  excel,  sum  job.  2. 
Outstanding  product  with  wide 
appeal.  3.  $25,000-70,000  first 
yr.  pot.  4.  Company  expanding 
into  UT.  Mngmnt  positions 
open  based  upon  merit.  483- 


SPACIOUS  2  bdrm  condo  near 
BYU.  W/D,  DW,  access  to  pool 
&  tennis  courts.  $310/mo.  377- 


CLOSEST  OF  ALL 
TO  BYU 
Great  Floor  Plan 

Cool  AC,  cable  TV,  4  man,  2 
bdrm.,  2  individ.  studies,  2 
bthrms.,  liv.  room,  kitchen  & 
laundry  fac.  Spr./Sum.  $50/mo. 
+  utils.  F/W  $89/mo.  +  utils. 
Also  Girls  or  Guys  houses, 
Spr./Sum.  $35/mo. ,  F/W  $79/ 
mo.  Landlord  pays  all  utils. 

Robert  E.  Lee  Apts. 

876  E.  900  N.  No.  17 
Ph.  375-5637,  4:00-6:00  pm. 
fay  Jolley  or  Dave  Marsden 


COUPLES-Spr  &  Sum  only.  2 
bdrm  &  2  bath.  AC,  Cable  TV, 
laundry.  $175  +  elec.  375-9274 
or  377-7786. 


35— Diamonds  for  Sale 


BIG  SCREEN  TV’S  bi-weekly-Phoenix.  325-9;  |ri( 


21— Single’s  House  Rentals 


MEN,  NICE  HOME  FOR 
RENT.  Great  location.  $70/mo. 
756-6571. 


DIAMONDS 
ENGAGEMENT  SETS 
We  sell  quality  diamonds  and 
jewelery  for  less  than  anyone. 
Dave  Hur  Jewelers,  behind 
Arby’s  (State  St.)  in  Orem.  225- 


58— Used  Cars 


50— Wanted  to  buy 


’79  MUSTANG  w/turbc  p 
Datsun  or  ’76  Dart.  Lea;  I*! 
sales  w/terms  or  offer.  Ca^  fi 


HOUSE  for  women,  Spring/ 
Summer-$45  +  utils,  Falf/Win- 
ter-$90  utils  incl.  374-5533,  3- 


38— Misc.  for  Sale 


KEYBOARD  PLAYER 

wanted  for  established,  work¬ 
ing,  Top  40  band.  Must  have 
adequate  equip.  Allison  225- 


LIVE-IN  house  parents  for  a 
crisis  nursery  for  potentially 
abused/neglected  children  (0-8 
yrs).  Young  couple  with  0-1 


NICE  1  BDRM.  BSMT  APT. 

$175/mo.  all  utils  pd.  except 
sm.  addition  in  win.  mo’s.  Oct- 
April.  Lg.  living  rm.,  suitable 
kitchen  with  lg.  new  refrigera¬ 
tor,  fenced  back  yd,  garden  ok, 
covered  car  port,  lockable  stor¬ 
age,  arrangement  for  use  of  W/ 
D.  No  smoking.  1149  W  500  N. 
Provo.  375-3020  or  see  lady  in 
upper  apt. 


AARON  APTS 

Men:  Spr./Sum.  $49.50  share, 
$60  private.  Fall/Win.  $79.50 
share,  $135  private.  Couples 
Spr./Sum.  $250,  Fall/Win. 
$395.  All  +  elec.  865  N.  500  W. 
375-0126. 


3  OPENINGS  for  men  in  nice 
Provo  home.  Frplc,  TV  room, 
W/D,  newly  remodeled  living  & 
patio  w/lg.  back 


UPHOLSTERY  SUPPLY 

items  at  wholesale  prices.  All 
kinds  roll  ends  fabric  at  Vi  price. 
Fabric  Center,  763  Columbia 
Lane,  Provo.  373-2550. 


WANTED 

Your junked,  wrecked,  or  used 
car  or  truck.  Will  pay  top  dol¬ 
lars,  with  free  towmg.  We  also 
have  a  large  selection  of  used 
car  &  truck  parts  at  lowest 
prices.  373-4224.  Wk  116. 


’82  CELICA  GT  Liftback. 
"ew,  cassette,  cruise.  Frc  ' 

,  378-2844;  after  5,  489-9  ® 


’76  CHEVY  Caprice  Cla  >|S 

Gd.  cond.  AC,  V/8  ent  (tit 
$1070  or  B.O.  After  7,  - 

3225.  Cathy. 


40-Furniture 


52— Mobile  Homes 


1982  RENAULT  LeCar. 
cel.  cond.  Sunroof,  AM 
cass.  $45  mpg.  $3500. 224-1 


its*1 


1,  frplc.  $6 
.  377-1242. 


ers  w/util.  &  telephone.  Silvei 
Fox  Campgrounds.  377-0033. 


Short  on  money? _ _ 

'  items  through  Classified 
Call  378-2897. 


child  w/genuine  interest  in  chil¬ 
dren.  Salary  $500/mo.  +  food, 
lodging,  &  regular  release. 
Apply  at  Job  Service  by  5/25/ 


HALF  MO. FREE  rent,  2 
bdrm  apt.,  $228/mo.  +  utils. 
AC,  W/D  hk-ups.  Call  377-9189 
after  6. 


5— Insurance  Agencies 


ELECTROLYSIS:  Perm,  re¬ 
moval  of  unwanted  hair  off  face 
&  body.  Ladies  only.  373-4301, 
374-6430  for  appt. 


FREE  DENTAL  EXAMINA¬ 
TION  &  2  X-Rays.  Dr.  Theo- 
dore  C.  Bennion.  225-2210. 


SELL  OR  TRADE-Used  text, 
LDS,  Children.  All  books  20% 
off.  We  will  not  be  undersold. 
Pioneer  Books,  723  Columbia 
Ln.  377-9980. 


HEALTH 

INSURANCE 

and 

MATERNITY 

BENEFITS 


RESUMES 

Professionally  Done  By 
Corporate  Recruiter/Wnter 
375-6500  or  225-8926. 


MAKE  A  DATE  today  for 
horseback  riding.  489-7419. 


We  tailor  make  our  policies  to 
fit  your  individual  needs.  We 
also  fit  your  individual  needs. 
We  also  take  pride  in  giving  you 
the  best  service  possible.  When 
you  have  a  question,  a  problem, 


SUMMER  JOB.. .No  better 
opportunity.  Top  producers 
will  make  over  $10,000  in  the 
next  3  mo’s.  Will  receive  great 
bonus  prizes  &  a  free  Hawaiian' 
vacation.  Meet  the  challenge 
while  enjoying  California  on  a 
guaranteed  draw,  working 
with  a  good  group  of  people  to¬ 
ward  a  worthwhile  objective 
under  excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Experience  top  personal 
development  &  valuable  pro¬ 
fessional  training  with  a  prog¬ 
ressive  Energy  Preservation 
Company  in  conjunction  with 
California  Public  Utilities.  This 
is  something  you  do  not  want  to 
Make  this  »-™~— « 


2  BDRM  APT.  W/D  hook-up. 
$235/mo.  +  utils.  430  W.  200  N. 
Call  after  5,  375-5383. 


18— Furn.  Apts,  for  Rent 


GREAT  LOCATION:  4,  5  &  6 
girl  apts.  Laundry  fac.  Fantas¬ 
tic  ward!  Spr./Sum.  from  $55/ 
mo.  F/W  from  $89/mo.  Also 
BDRM.  TO  YOURSELF  Spr./ 
Sum.  $65/mo. ,  F/W  $115/mo. 
COUPLES,  1,  2  &  3  bdrm. 
apts.,  from  $165/mo.  Landlord 
pays  all  utils.  Campus  Villa 
Apts,  182  W.  960  N.  #C,  Kelly, 
377-4295,  5-6  pm.  Pioneer 
Apts.,  80  W.  880  N.  Apt.  1, 
Lisa,  374-8651,  5:30  -6:30  pm. 


22— Homes  for  Sale 

42— Musical  Instr. 

2  BDRM  CONDO  near  Univ. 
Mall.  AC,  DW,  access  to  tennis 
court,  playground,  &  B-B-Que 
area.  Call  owner  at  226-6064. 

PIANOS  used,  returned  ren¬ 
tals,  trade  ins,  like  new.  Re¬ 
duced.  Save,  Wakefields. 

GUITARS:  Largest  selection 

33  Computer  &  Video 

of  quality  guitars  and  best 
prices  in  the  valley.  Herger 
Music,  158  S.  100  W.,  Provo. 

COUPLES  BONANZA:  You 
can’t  beat  this.  Spr./Sum.  $135/ 
mo.  +  utils.  2  bdrm.,  AC, 
Cable  TV.  876  E.  900  N.  #17. 
Ph.  375-5637, 4-6pm,  Jay  Jolley 
or  Dave  Marsden. 

BDRM  TO  YOURSELF  &  the 

comforts  of  a  real  home. 
Houses  avail,  for  guys  or  girls. 
Spr./Sum.  $65/mo.  F/W  $115/ 
mo.  Landlord  pays  utils.  876  E. 
900  N.  #17.  Ph.  375-5637,  4- 
6pm.  J-ay  Jolley  or  Dave 
Marsden. 


GIRLS,  Taking  applications 
for  Spr./Sum.  2  bdrm.,  4  girl 
apts,  laundry  room,  cable.  $75/ 
mo.  incl  utils.  373-0819. 


VIDEO  CLUB 

Inexpensive  and  great  fun! 
Rent  Movies  &  VCR’s 
Over  3200  movies 
GOODTIME  RENTALS 
333  North  200  West 


GUITARS,  used  returned 
tals.  Like  new,  g 
frigs,  Wakefields. 


ANDERSON  APTS 


377-7225 


Fall  &  Winter 
$85/mo. 

4/apt.,  Cable  TV 
214  N  600  E,  375-4133 


GIRLS  sign  up  now  for  F/W 
semester  in  small  complex.  $80- 
,105/mo.  incl.  utils.  .Call  785- 
after  5.  416  N  100  E  #4. 


COMPUTER  ACCESSOR¬ 
IES:  Pascal  hands-on  manual, 
new,  250  in  stock,  $10  ea.;  Ap¬ 
ple  11+  game  paddles,  new,. 
$19.95  (works  on  IIE);  Num- 
beric  keypads,  new  (Apple  II  + 

■  only),  reg.  $134  now  $75;  Mach 


3— Instr.  &  Training 


mandolin  &  drum,  and  ct _ 

piano  lessons.  Call  Herger 
Music.  373-4583. 


a  claim  call: 

FORD  & 
ASSOC. 
489-9101 
489-9166 


SALES  HELP,  Sierra  West 
Jewelers.  Come  in  for  inter¬ 
view  from  10am- lpm.  Pt-time 
people  only.  Need  aggressive 
individuals,  some  salesnelp  ex¬ 
perience  pref.  Tim  or  John, 


WOMEN:  Prvt.  bdrm.  Spr./ 
Sum.  -  $110/mo.  W/D,  DW,  461 
E.  100  N.  375-4133. 


3  BDRM.,  1  bath.  W/D,  bsmt. 
apt,  $175/mo.  Sp/Sum,  $275/ 
mo.  F/W.  +  gas  &  lights.  374- 
6354  or  375-0521, 


II  joysticks,  new  $39  (Apple 
IIE  only).  All  while  supplies 
last.  224-1169. 


perience  pref.  Tim 
373-0700  for  appt. 


DANVILLE 

PLACE 


COUPLES-Lg.  2  bdrm,  W/D 
hk-ups^quiet.  Avail  6-1. 


Serving  BYU  students  12  yrs. 

HEALTH 

PROTECTION 

Including: 

MATERNITY 

BENEFITS 


LOOKING  FOR  one  attrac¬ 
tive  young  lady,  may  be  mar¬ 
ried,  who  will  be  here  year- 
round  for  at  least  2  yrs,  dresses 
well,  likes  to  work  with  people, 
likes  paperwork  &  numbers,  & 
is  looking  for  full-time  work  in  a 
jewelry  store.  Please  contact 
Tim  or  John  bet.  9-1  to  fill  out 
application. 


MEN 

Spring  &  Summer 

$50 


COUPLES-2  bdrm  furn  of  ptly 
film.  Close  to  Y,  AC,  laundry 
fac.  $190  +  utils.  265  E  200  N 
#26.  375-0056. 


APT  MANAGER  position 
avail,  immed.  Couples  or  sing¬ 
le.  224-0317,  225-4718. 


2  Blks.  to  campus 
3  bdrm.,  2  bathrooms 
Cable  TV,  AC 
Group  Discounts 
737  E  700  N,  375-4133. 


MENS  OR  GIRLS  RIVER- 
GROVE  Duplex.  Own  bdrm, 
frplc,  W/D,  DW,  Color  TV, 
1119  W.  650  N,  Provo.  $100/ 
mo.  +  utils.  FREE  May  rent. 
Spr/Sum.  375-3053. 


AUTUMN  MANOR 


5— Insurance  Agencies 


CHIPMAN  ASSOCIATES 
225-7316 

We’ll  tell  it  like  it  is 


10-Sales  Help  Wanted 


HEALTH  INSURANCE 

♦Major  Medical 
♦Maternity  Benefits 
♦Complications  Coverage 


Registered  Health 
Underwriter 
Scott  D.  Randall 
226-1816 


AUTO  &  HEALTH  Insurance. 
We  write  for  many  companies, 
so  we  are  free  to  select  the  com¬ 
pany  &  product  that  fits  your 
needs  &  budget.  Call  for  a 
quote.  American  Heritage  In¬ 
surance  225-8222. 


INSURANCE  AGENTS-Exc. 
income  opp.  in  Insurance  mar¬ 
ket.  Part  or  full  time.  375-6300 
or  224-5100,  ask  for  Kent  or 


Private  bdrm-$85/mo. 
Shared  bdrm-$50/mo. 
Coup.  3  bdrm.  $250/mo. 
Pool,  Rock  frplc.,  Barbecue 
Laundry,  Cable  TV 
350  S.  900  E,  375-7878 


ARE  YOU  EXPECTING? 
Don’t  buy  until  you’ve  checked 
out  our  Health  and  Maternity 
plan.  224-5100  from  7am  to 
10pm. 


16-Rooms  for  rent 


GUYS,  Save  the  bucks!  Use  a 
friend’s  pool.  Spr./Sum.  $35/ 
mo.  F/W  $79/mo.  Landlord 
pays  all  utils.  876  E.  900  N. 
#17.  Ph.  375-5637,  4-6pm,  Jay 
Jolley  or  Dave  Marsden. 


LOW  COST 

Health  Insurance 


Maternity  and 
Complications 
Benefits 

CaU:  Kay  Mendenhall 

375-2993  489-7518  eves. 


complications  of  pregnancy 
even  if  you’re  already  pre¬ 
gnant.  Insure  with  a  leading 
well-known  company.  Call 
Mike  Griffiths,  State  Farm  In¬ 
surance  Agency.  224-2423. 


$95  GIRLS,  extra  lg. 
house.  Lg.  yd.  235  E  St; 
374-9819. 


DELUX,  PRVT  RMS  Frplc, 

A/C,  DW,  W/D,  M-wave,  4 
men,  $100  Spr  &  Sum;  AC,  W/ 
D,  M-wave  5  women  $70-95/ 
mo.  763  N  1250  E.  373-2854  be- 
fore  9pm,  374-8504. 


$50-55  +  elec.  139  E.  400-  N. 
#1.  375-9274'  or  377-7786. 
ENJOY  SUMMER 
AT  THE  ELMS 
745.  N  100  E. 

Best  location 
Great  wards 
Social  activities 
Swimming  pool 
Cable  TV 
$93  incl.  utils 

Summer  tenants  get  first 
choice  of  Fall  contracts. 


375-2549 


17— Unfurn.  apt.  for  rent 


TOWNHOUSE  APTS-Girls, 
Spr  &  Sum  $50/dbl,  $95/single; 
Couples  $275/mo.  W/D,  AC.  57 
W  700  N,  Provo.  Fall  contracts. 


GIRLS  Brick  home _ 

Y.  Spr/Sum  $55/mo.,  Fall/Win 
$95/mo.  All  utils,  paid.  224- 


EXCLUSIVE  NEW  PLAN 
Health,  Maternity,  Temp. 
224-3322,  8-ll:30AM 
A.A.A.  Underwriters,  DAVE 


7— Mother’s  Helpers 


MARRIEDS:  2  bdrm.  apts.  PARK  PLACE 

Avail.  Spring  and  Summer  Renting  for  Spr/Sum.  $55/mo. 
only.  $185/mo.  +  utils.  373-  +  utils.  1  blk.  from  BYU. 


MOTHER’S  HELPER 

wanted  in  EAST.  Call  M-F, 
many  jobs  avail.  Call  465-4332. 


DELIGHTFULLY  LG.  x 
bdrm,  AC,  self-cleaning  oven,  **■ 

heated  pool,  W/D  hk-ups,  or .  COUPLES: 


e  Apts,  DW,  micro,  & 
—  fac.  460  E.  700  N.  373- 


_  T _ for  couples.  Sp  & 

Sum,  all  utils  pd.  F/Win,  $90/ 
6man  $105/4man.  No  last  mo’s 
rent.  Some  waterbeds  in  Fall. 
377-0723. 


NELSON’ APTS-2  bdrm,  free 
cable.  Couples-$250,  singles 
$55.  374-8158. 


Service  Directory 


WOMEN:  Spacious  5  bdrm 
home.  Close  to  campus.  Spr/ 
Sum:  $65  dbl/$70  sngl.  F/W 
$100  dbl/  singl. - 


COUPLES-Lg.  2  bdrm  apt. 
D.  Spr/Sum  $200  +  utils.  3 


Carpet  Cleaning 


Typing 


GIRLS: 
to  Y.  $65/mo.  utils'  incl.  W/D. 
377-7606. 


Wheeler  Steamer  Car *..... 
Cleaner.  2  bdrm  apt-$15.  3 
bdrm  apt-$20  489-7735  after  4. 


Meriene 


WORD  PROCESSING 
Letter  Qual.  Printer,  850/pg. 
Mrs.  Baumann,  374-0481 


SINGLE  GIRLS,  Very  nice 
apt.  Close  to  Y.  $65/Sp  &  Sum. 
$85/Fall,  Win.  Includes  utils. 
373-8579  or  378-5406. 


WORD  PROCESSING 

♦  Close  to  campus 

pefling  check 


FUN  &  LOVING  Family  Saee  Stables' 
Home  Day-Care.  Many  learn¬ 
ing  activities.  224-6609. 


HORSEBACK  Riding.  Rising 


*  Program  Spelling  checl 

*  Call  Cindy,  375-9945. 


PROF.  Typing  with  30  years 
experience,  handwriting  and 
overnight  rush  jobs  OK.  Myr- 
na,  377-0330.  Linda,  375-8845. 


PDQ  TYPING 


WALKING  DISTANCE  to 
BYU.  2  bdrms,  AC,  W/D  hk- 
ups.  Couples  $250/mo.  for  year. 
$180/mo.  Sum.  Single  men  $85- 
90.  Fall/Win.  $60/Sum.  Call 
375-4340. 


MEN,  Sp/Sum  $45/mo.  6  man 
bsmt  or  $50/mo.  5  man  M-floor. 
3  blks  to  Y.  226-0807. 


MARY  KAY 
COSMETICS 

375-5121 


CUSTOM  SEWING  &  AL¬ 
TERATIONS.  Student  and 
missionary  discounts.  Call 
Becky,  377-1441. 


TYPING  BY  LISA-Typing, 
Word  Processing.  Free  pick  up 
&  delivery.  756-3303 


WORD  PROCESSING  Fast 
accurate  service.  No.  Orem 
location.  Ask  for  Mary,  226- 


MEN  for  Fall.  3  bdrm,  2  bath, 
AC,  Cable  TV,  laundry.  $85  + 
elec.  139  E  400  N  #1.  375-9274 
or  377-7780. 


JUST  WORDS 


TYPING  BY  ZOETTA 
Computer  Word  Processing 
Call  Zoetta,  224-2115. 


MEN,  Spr  &  Sum.  3  bdrm,  2 


Typing 


Professional  IBM  Word  Pro¬ 
cessing,  typing.  Free  spell, 
check.  Theses,  dissertations, 
papers.  LQ  Printer.  Rush  jobs 
OK.  Mark,  226-2962. 


WORD  PKOCESSING- 
English  Maj  &  legal  sec,  letter 
■  qual,  spelling  check.  Sally,  375- 


I,  Spi _ 

,  AC,  Cable  TV,  laundry. 
$50-55  +  elec.  139  E  400  N  #1. 
375-9274  or  377-7786. 


COUPLES-Spr  &  Sum  only.  3 
bdrm  &  2  bath.  AC,  Cable  TV, 
laundry.  $175  +  elec.  375-9274 
--  377-7786. 


WORD  PROCESSING 
Full  Service,  spell,  check, 
all  formats,  Ltr.  Qlty. 
Call  April,  377-22"" 


PROFESSIONAL 
Overnight  Typing,  editing  by 
law  school  secretary.  New 
quality  typewriter-900/pg. 
Laurie,  3"" 


Weddings 


KENSINGTON  CONDOS- _ 
blk.  from  BYU.  2  bdrm,  2  bath, 
micro,  W/D,  DW,  central  air, 
covered  pking.  $110  Spr/Sum, 
Marrieds  $375.  224-6833,  225- 


BULLOCK  &  LOSEE 
JEWELERS 


EXPERT  TYPING 

15  years  experience.  Nice 
typewriter.  750/page.  Call  Ger- 


3.  Pica  oi 


elite.  850/pg.  pick  up  &  del. ,  $2. 
Call  Jo  375-5394 


10  charge.  'Rapid  and 
courteous  service!  373-1379. 


WORD  PROCESSING 
Editing  &  Storage 
374-6?™’ - 


KJ  TYPING  SERVICES 
850/pg.  Pick  up  &  del. 
224-3652. 


BUY  GORGEOUS  bridal 
gowns  $100  &  up.  Rent  formats 
&  bridesmaid  dresses,  $15  & 
up.  Peggy’s  Bridal,  225-4744. 


$40/MO  vacancy  for  1  girl. 
Near  campus.  706  N  9  E.  373- 
2777  or  377-2309. 


Susan,  374-6206,  graphs. 


PROFESSIONAL  WED¬ 
DING  Photography  at  prices 
you  can  afford.  Zinke  Photo¬ 
graphy.  373-3522. 


PEANUTS®  by  Charles  M.  Schulz 


PRIVATE  BDRM  for  serious 
student,  4-man  apt.  Vfcblk  north 
of  BYU.  Utils,  phone,  cable  TV 
pd.  $80/mo.  Spr/Sum,  377-  ■ 


Y0URE  NOT  SUPPOSE!?  TO 
INSULT  YOUR  OWN  PITCHER.' 
WHY  CANY  YOU  YELL 
50METHIN6  ENC0URA6IN6?.' 


CtoON,  CHARLIE  BROWN ! 
YOU  CAN  OO  IT' 

YOU  CAN  PO  IT, 
CHARLIE  BROWNi! 


THE  HOSTEL 

Men’s  apts.  Now  avail  Spr/Sum  I 
$55/mo.  F/W  $100.  All  utils  pd  1 
by  owner.  4/apt,  cable  TV.  Spe¬ 
cial  rates  for  group  renting  prvt 
apt  together.  356  N  200  E  #11. 
375-6835. 


THE  ACADEMY,  Men.  2  blks 
to  Y.  Enjoy  condo  life  for  only 
$70/mo.  Sp/Sum.  W/D,  DW, 
Micro,  Cable  TV,  real  nice.  Bob 
or  Suzanne,  374-1646. 


STONEBRIDGE-Enjoy  condo 
life,  openings  f6r  girls  immed. 
W/D,  DW,  $120  Sp/Sum  $150 
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■  THIS  CLASS  IS  A  MUST  FOR  ANYONE: 
INTERESED  IN  THE''  TRUE  'SE'Ctt®fSa 
OF  THE  APPLE  MACINTOSH 


MACINTOSH7 
COMPUTER  CLASSES 


Learn  with  HANDS-ON  experience  what  this  great  new 

'  cor  stmt  sr '  is  il  a!  r  tout.  Yoi  cj  n  I  ie.  irt  i  I  b  ■ ;  '  tc :  i  ise  ti  le  3  kfacii  niosi 
before  your  personal  order  arrives.  Learn  Word  Processing, 


.  v,”  ion  co  r  ticro  computers  $29.00 
5  7-9  p.m,  *  June  12,  June  19  7-9  p.m 


COMPUTER 

education 

CENTER 

,  OREM 


224.1169  i 


Auteimi  isejlu 


is  a  trademark  registered  to  Apple  Computer,  Inc, 


'Macintosh 


Brothers ,  sisters 
lid  single  parents 


By  RAELENE  MONSON 
Senior  Reporter 

'S  i’or  single  parents,  trying  to  make 
*  is  meet,  satisfying  their  children’s 
totional  and  physical  needs  and 
yif }  aping  a  full-time  job  can  sometimes 
■1,!‘  we  to  be  a  difficult  and  demanding 
(rcise. 

v  program  on  campus  is  trying  to 
ininate  some  of  the  stress  of  being  a 
lgle  parent  by  establishing  a  little 
Ipier,  little  sister  program.  Under 
t  direction  of  Robert  Thornock, 
<ector  of  student  programs,  the 
:anization  attempts  to  match  up  a 
brother  or  sister  with  a  boy  or  girl 
m  a  single-parent  family  in  the 
aimunity. 

mportant  to  the  program,  accord- 
,i  to  the  orientation  manual,  is  “com- 
ij;  snent.”  Commitment,  or  the  lack 
it,  is  also  the  most  frequent  com¬ 
int  of  mothers  who  have  been  part 
the  program. 

According  to  Leson  Dunkley,  assis- 
jjjj)  it  director  of  the  program,  stu- 
■2g  :its  who  are  interested  can  volun- 
<»!!  r  to  serve  as  a  big  brother  or  sis- 
.  The  volunteer  is  required  to  fill 
;  an  application  and  bring  in  two 
sters  of  recolnmendation  —  one 
their  clergy  and  one  from  some- 
i  other  than  a  roommate. 
i‘We  try  to  stress  that  the  volun- 
srs  be  committed,  dependable  and 
e  by  the  standards  of  BYU,”  Dunk- 
said.  “They  are  required  to  meet 
h  the  child  a  minimum  of  one  hour 
r  week.” 

After  being  accepted  into  the  prog- 
y  m  the  volunteer  is  matched  with  a 
'"/j  aid  and  given  a  small  training  manu- 
1  with  suggestions  for  reaching  a 
!  tod  relationship. 

Students  report 
Aura  Lee  Johnson,  director  of  the 
pgram,  said  after  the  student  starts 
Siting  the  child,  he  is  required  to 
port  back  to  a  supervisor  on  the  1st 
d  15th  of  every  month  and  tell  how 
any  times  he  has  visited  his  child. 
Sheila  Rogers,  a  single  mother  of 
:  e  children,  three  of  whom  have  par- 
pipated  in  the  program,  said  she  was 
sappointed. 

1“I  felt  the  idea  was  nice,”  she  said, 
'he  people  had  good  intentions  but 
e  problem  is  that  the  big  brothers 
se  interest.  I  didn’t  like  it  and  I 
juldn’t  do  it  again. 

“Maybe  the  program  would  be  bet- 
■  if  those  students  assigned  to  my 
Lildren  were  better  matched.  My 
ildren  have  specific  interests  and 
;ey  need  people  who  share  those  in¬ 
vests,”  she  said. 

“One  big  brother  took  my  son  to  a 
zz  concert  on  campus  and  he  had 
tsolutly  no  interest  in  jazz  music,” 
ie  said. 

Another  mother  whose  son  partici- 
ited  in  the  program  said  she  saw  the 
ilationships  between  the  child,  and 


brother  as  temporary.  “Those  big 
brothers  don’t  realize  the  commit¬ 
ment  my  boy  makes.  Just  when  my 
child  starts  opening  up  and  getting 
attached,  the  semester  is  over  and  the 
big  brother  leaves. 

“Oftentimes  it  does  more  harm 
then  good.  The  brother  gets  caught 
up  in  school,  and  he  forgets  the  child. 
Then  I  am  the  one  that  has  to  deal 
with  my  child’s  disappointment,  not 
the  big  brother,”  she  said. 

Commitment  important 

The  program  previously  assigned 
the  big  brothers  to  one  family  for  one 
semester.  However,  that  was 
changed  recently  to  two  semesters. 
Sandy  Ivie,  who  has  participated  as  a 
big  sister,  agreed  it  can  be  destruc¬ 
tive  to  a  child  when  the  commitment 
is  temporary. 

“It  depends  on  the  person.  When  I 
got  involved  I  was  matched  up  with  a 
small  girl,”  Ivie  said.  “She  had  a  bad 
self-image.  Her  dad  was  always  yell¬ 
ing  at  her  and  her  home  life  was  des¬ 
tructive. 

“If  I  had  walked  out  after  my  re¬ 
quired  time  was  up  her  self-image 
would  have  been  destroyed  even 
more.  After  six  years  I  still  see  her 
often. 

“I  like  the  program.  Some  kids 
need  extra  attention  and  this  prog¬ 
ram  is  a  good  vehicle  for  that,”  Ivie 
said. 

While  it  is  apparent  there  are  prob¬ 
lems  with  the  organization,  Jacki  Jes- 
sop,  whose  three  sons  have  been  in 
the  program,  said  the  benefits  for  her 
have  been  tremendous. 

“The  big  brothers  we’ve  had  have 
been  marvelous.  They  show  up  at 
times  when  they’re  needed  most.  It’s 
important  that  my  children  know  that 
someone  else  thinks  they’re  neat  and 
a  good  guy,”  she  said. 

“The  first  time  the  students  come 
to  the  house,  I  always  sit  down  with 
them  and  tell  them  what  I  expect.  I 
try  to  get  involved  and  they  respect 
that  and  try  to  fulfill  my  expecta¬ 
tions,”  she  said. 

The  problems  with  the  program  do 
not,  necessarily  lie  with  the  adminis¬ 
trators,  but  with  the  big  brothers  .and 
big  sisters,  said  Joyanne  Harlow,  a 
single  mother  whose  two  sons  were  in 
the  program. 

For  some  mothers  it’s  great,  for 
others  it’s  terrible,  she  said.  “I  think 
it  goes  with  the  territory  with  a  lot  of 
programs.  The  students  have  to  be 
more  involved. 

“I  am  a  single  mother  with  eight 
kids.  I  have  to  deal  with  my  children, 
my  job,  my  house,  my  church  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  many  other  things.  It’s 
not  worth  being  in  the  program  if  I 
have  to  constantly  deal  with  problems 
my  child  is  having  with  an  irresponsi¬ 
ble  big  brother.  I’d  rather  just  avoid 
the  whole  situation.” 


Relearning  'basic  tasks'  not  easy 


Paralyzed  student  learns  to  cope 


By  BRAD  SNELL 
Staff  Writer 

Nov.  11  is  a  date  Mike  Schlappi, 
21,  would  like  to  forget. 

Two  years  ago  on  that  date,  Mike, 
a  sophomore  from  Orem  majoring  in 
physical  education,  had  his  appendix 
removed.  The  year  before,  he  was  in 
the  hospital  to  have  a  pin  removed 
from  a  mended  broken  arm — an  arm 
that  took  exactly  one  year  to  set.  He 
broke  his  arm  four  years  ago  while 
arm  wrestling — on  No v .  1 1 .  And  six 
years  ago  on  Nov.  11  Mike  became 
permanently  paralyzed  from  the 
waist  down. 

Mike  was  at  the  home  of  a  friend. 
His  friend’s  father  was  a  policeman 
and  had  his  off-duty  pistol  in  the  bed¬ 
room. 

The  friend,  playing  with  the  “un¬ 
loaded”  gun,  pointed  it  at  Mike  and 
pulled  the  trigger.  It  was  loaded  and 
in  an  instant  Mike  was  paralyzed. 

He  spent  the  first  week  after  the 
accident  recovering  at  Utah  Valley 
Hospital.  The  following  three  weeks 
were  spent  at  Holy  Cross  Hospital  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  relearning  the  basics 
—  putting  on  pants,  getting  in  and 
out  of  bed,  and  opening  doors. 

“The  doctors  tried  to  prepare  me 
for  the  depression,  anguish  and 
screaming  fits  that  were  sure  to  fol¬ 
low,”  Mike  said.  “They  never  came.  I 
don’t  know  why;  I  just  accepted  it.  I 
can  honestly  say  I’ve  never  been  de- 


Mike  gives  part  of  the  credit  for 
his  positive  attitude  to  a  couple  of 
wheelchair  athletes,  Curt  Brinkman 
and  Mike  Johnson,  who  “recruited” 
him  while  at  Holy  Cross.  They  told 
him  of  the  many  sports  available  to 
handicapped  persons  —  a  great  con¬ 
solation  for  a  boy  who  had  starred  in 
fbotball,  basketball  and  tennis. 

One  month  after  the  accident, 
Mike  returned  to  school  where  he 
continued  to  participate  in  various 
activities.  He  was  manager  of  the 
basketball  team  and  his  senior  year 
was  elected  student  body  president 
of  Mountain  View  High  School. 

Mike  was  later  called  to  the  Cali¬ 


fornia  Ventura  Mission,  but  there 
was  some  question  as  to  whether  he 
should  go. 

“When  I  entered  the  MTC,  I  was 
the  only  wheelchair  missionary  in 
the  world,”  he  said.  “The  church  sent 
Elder  (Rex)  Pinager  down  to  see  if  I 
could  handle  it.  I  went  down  some 
stairs  for  him  (alone,  in  the  wheel¬ 
chair).  That  ended  the  interview  and 
I  went  on  my  mission.” 

Since  his  return  from  his  mission, 
Mike  has  once  again  become  in¬ 
volved  in  athletics.  He  is  one  of  the 
best  wheelchair  basketball  players 
in  Utah,  and  is  on  the  Rimriders,  the 
best  team  in  Utah.  He  won  the  State 
Tennis  Championship  a  few  years 
ago,  and  ran  the  Deseret  News 
Marathon  in  his  wheelchair  that 
same  summer,  finishing  in  three 
hours. 

“I  love  athletics.  I  can’t  get 
enough  of  it,”  he  said.  “I  have  diffe¬ 
rent  chairs  for  different  sports.” 

He  was  manager  of  this  year’s 
BYU  basketball  team  and  plans  to 
run  for  ASB  YU  president  next  year. 
“One  of  my  life  long  goals  has  been  to 
be  student  body  president  of  every 
school  I  attend.” 

It  has  been  six  years  since  that 
Nov.  11  accident.  Mike  said  he  feels 
the  accident  was  really  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  “I’ve  realized  how  blessed  I 
really  am  and  I’m  grateful.  I  couldn’t 
have  done  it  without  my  family. 
They’ve  been  a  great  support  —  be¬ 
fore  and  after.” 

Mike  also  says  that  his  faith  and 
positive  attitude  have  helped  him 
accept  his  condition.  He’s  taken  it  as 
a  challenge  to  improve  himself  and 
overcome  his  handicap. 

Mike’s  courage  and  attitude  are 
displayed  in  a  poem  he  wrote  only  a 
few  days  after  being  shot: 


Mike  Schlappi  demonstrates  his  ability  to  manuever  his  wheel¬ 
chair  on  the  stairs.  Schlappi  was  left  paralyzed  after  a  shooting 
accident  six  years  ago. 


e  we  are  waiting  to  find 
i  to  start  working  with 


„  :  we’ve  lost 

we  love, 

But  if  we  live  good  lives  we  will 
regain  them,  above. 

Why  things  happen  God  only 
knows, 

and  what  is  planned  for  us  time 
only  shows. 


We  can  take  it  easy  or  do  the  best 
that  we  can, 

But  that  shows  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  boy  and  a  man. 

The  path  may- be  rugged  and  the 
mountains  steep, 

But  what  we  learn  here  is  ours  to 
keep. 


Where  our  vision  stops  is  not  the 
end, 

There’s  a  whole  new  world  just 
around  the  bend. 

So  when  there  is  nothing  but  trou¬ 
bles  and  everything  is  wrong, 

Stiffen  your  mind  and  stand  all 
the  more  strong. 

We  were  sent  to  this  earth  to  take 
our  test, 

So  the  Lord  could  find  the  good, 
the  bad,  and  the  best. 


Social  Security  system  needs  revamping 


~our  universities  to  direct 
yLC  engineers'  conference 


By  BELINDA  FIKE 
Senior  Reporter 

Though  efforts  were  made  to  place  the  battered 
Social  Security  program  back  on  its  feet  in  1977 
with  a  Social  Security  tax  increase,  the  system  is 
still  in  urgent  need  of  financial  revamping. 

Decades  of  eager  expansion  have  pushed  Social 
Security  perilously  close  to  bankruptcy.  Revenue 
from  payroll  taxes  is  down  because  of  rising  unem¬ 
ployment,  while  inflation  has  increased  benefits. 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  reports  that  $33,000  is 
lost  out  of  the  Social  Security  fund  each  minute. 
The  36  million  elderly,  disabled  or  widowed  Amer¬ 
icans  receiving  monthly  checks  may  soonifind  them¬ 
selves  without  the  financial  support  they  depend 
upon. 


An  engineering  educational  confer- 
ace  co-sponsored  by  BYU  and  three 
ther  Utah  colleges  will  take  place  in 
J  alt  Lake  City  from  June  22-28. 

8  I  This  is  the  first  time  the  annual  con- 
1  irence  of  the  American  Society  for 
I  ngineering  Education  has  been  co- 
Donsored,  according  to  Dr.  S.  Olani 
urrant,  associate  dean  of  the  Col- 
;ge  of  Engineering  Science  and 
echnology  at  BYU. 

I  I  The  other  participating  schools  are 
I  ie  University  of  Utah,  Utah  State 
ad  Weber  State  College. 

1  “This  is  a  very  unique  situation,” 
I  'urrant  said.  “Never  before  have 
j)  jut  universities  collaborated  on  the 
mvention.” 

The  American  Society  for  En- 
ineering  Education  meets  at  an 
nnual  convention  to  discuss  matters 
1  ’om  teaching  methods  in  engineering 


to  relations  with  industry,  Durrant 
said. 

A  number  of  the  faculty  of  BYU’s 
Department  of  Engineering,  will  be 
lecturing,  presenting  papers  or  arbit¬ 
rating  discussions  at  the  conference. 
Some  BYU  students  will  also  be  par¬ 
ticipating. 

“There  should  be  between  2,000 
and  2,200  people  at  the  convention,” 
Durrant  said.  “Some  will  be  family 
members,  but  most  will  be  en¬ 
gineers.” 

The  convention  will  be  split  be¬ 
tween  the  Salt  Palace  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah  campus. 

“It  will  be  a  unique  trial  to  take  the 
conference  to  a  convention  center  and 
try  to  maintain  the  amicability  of  a 
university  campus,”  Durrant  said.  “If 
successful,  it  will  likely  be  a  pattern  of 
things  to  come.” 
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Concern  has  been  expressed  for  the  upcoming 
generation  of  beneficiaries.  Early  next  century  75 
million  Americans,  produced  by  the  post-war  baby 
boom,  will  begin  retiring.  Estimates  indicate  there 
will  be  two  workers  for  each  Social  Security  be¬ 
neficiary,  compared  with  the  5-to-l  ratio  of  1960. 

Proposals  to  put  the  system  back  on  its  feet  have 
been  suggested.  Higher  payroll  taxes,  a  temporary 
delay  in  Social  Security  cost-of-living  increases, 
mandatory  participation  in  the  system  by  newer 
federal  workers,  a  gradual  increase  in  retirement 
age,  and  cuts  in  benefits  have  all  been  mentioned. 

Professor  Keith  Melville  of  the  BYU  Political 
Science  Department  said  the  public  views  Social 
Security  as  a  trust  fund  to  be  used  as  a  cushion  or 


help.  To  reduce  benefits  would  be  faulting  on  a 
trust. 

A  common  belief  is  that  Social  Security  payments 
are  no  more  than  a  return  of  payroll  taxes  paid 
during  working  years.  However,  the  average  re¬ 
tiree  can  expect  to  collect  benefits  five  times  the 
amount  he  or  she  contributed. 

The  first  Social  Security  check  was  given  to  Eda 
Fuller  in  1940.  Fuller  had  paid  a  total  of  $22  in 
Social  Security  taxes.  She  received  her  last  month¬ 
ly  check  in  December  1974,  bringing  the  total  she 
collected  to  $20,944.42. 

When  signing  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1935, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said,  “We  Cari  never  Insure 
against  100  percent  of  the  hazards  and  vicissitudes 
of  life,  but  we  have  tried  to  frame  a  law  which  will 
give  some  measure  of  protection  to  the  average 
citizen  and  to  his  family .  .  .  against  poverty-ridden 
old  age.” 

Roosevelt’s  original  program  was  designed  to 
pay  only  minimal  benefits  to  elderly  workers  left 
destitute  by  the  Great  Depression.  For  a  brief 
period  Congress  considered  establishing  Social 
Security  as  an  annuity  plan. 

For  many  years  the  system  enjoyed  success.  A 
large  group  of  workers  was  contributing  to  a  re¬ 
latively  small  group  of  pensioners.  The  fast-rising 
cash  balances  encouraged  Congress  to  expand  the 
program  to  include  dependents  and  survivors. 
Also,  benefits  were  raised  11  times  between  1950 
and  1972.  Six  of  the  increases  occurred  during  elec¬ 
tion  years. 


Disabled  workers  who  had  not  yet  reached  the 
official  retirement  age  of  65  were  granted  coverage 
in  1956,  and  hospital  insurance  for  the  elderly  in  the 
system  under  the  Medicare  program  began  in  1965. 

Regular  annual  benefit  increases,  determined  by 
the  cost  of  living,  were  added  to  the  program  in 
1972.  However,  by  1975  rising  unemployment  thin¬ 
ned  tax  revenues  and  inflation  upped  the  payout. 
That  year  the  pension  fund  paid  out  more  than  it- 
took  in.  By  1977  the  drain  was  so  great  it 
threatened  to  wreck  the  system.  To  remedy  the 
problem  Congress  increased  payroll  tax  rates,  but 
inflation  and  unemployment  continued  to  climb, 
damaging  the  system  even  further. 

Since  1977,  Band-aid  remedies  have  been  applied 
to  the  problem.  Congressial  members  refused  to 
introduce  a  bill  calling  for  minor  cuts  because  of 
strong  opposition  by  elderly  citizens.. 

Melville  said  there  is  a  definite  need  for  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  be  adjusted.  The  best  solution  would  be  to  do 
away  with  the  Social  Security  tax  and  pay  benefits 
out  of  the  general  tax  fund.  Melville  also  suggested 
slowing  down  benefits  gradually,  to  take  effect  on 
retirees  of  the  next  decade. 

Social  Security  has  reached  the  goal  Roosevelt 
set  for  it  —  to  decrease  poverty  among  the  elderly 
—  by  dropping  the  rate  from  29.5  percent  in  1967  to 
15.7  percent  in  1980.  However,  many  social  scien¬ 
tists  have  warned  that  if  Congress  continues  to 
avoid  the  issue,  the  system  may  find  itself  leaving 
millions  facing  what  Roosevelt  tried  to  save  them 
from  —  hopelessness. 
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Homecoming  Com- 
littee  —  The  ASBYU 
fomecoming  Office 
eeds  people  to  work  on 
his  year’s  ASBYU 
fomecoming  Commit- 
ee.  Ifinterested,  please 
all  Lynette  at  Ext. 
181  or  375-1901. 
Ombudsman  Office 
Volunteers  —  The 
imbudsman  Office  is 
Doking  for  investigators 
o  assist  students  in 
lolving  university,  con- 
umer  or  legal  prob- 
3ms.  If  interested,  con- 
act  Steve  in  333 
5LWC,  Monday 
hrough  Friday  be- 
ween  1p.m.  and  5  p.m., 
>r  call  Ext.  4132. 

Volunteers  Needed 
—  ASBYU  Community 
ervices  needs  stu¬ 


dents,  wards  and  family 
home  evening  groups  to 
assist  the  elderly,  hand¬ 
icapped,  refugees  and 
youth.  Also  needed  are 
service  specialists, 
office  staff  and  program 
directors.  For  informa¬ 
tion  contact  the  Com¬ 
munity  Services  Office 
431  ELWC,  Ext.  7184. 

Home  School  Spring 
Social  —  Families  liv¬ 
ing  in  Alpine,  Provo  and 
Nebo  school  districts 
who  are  home  schooling 
or  who  are  interested  in 
home  schooling  are  in¬ 
vited  to  a  valley-wide 
spring  social.  For  in¬ 
formation  call  or  write 
to  Karl  or  Betty  Pear¬ 
son,  P.O.  Box  1247, 
Orem. 

Pre-dental  Students 

—  This  year’s  BYU 
Academy  of  Dentists 
will  be  August  16-18. 
Pre-dental  students  are 
needed  to  serve  as 
hosts.  Add  name  to  the 
list  on  the  bulletin  board 
outside  the  preprofes¬ 
sional  office,  380  WIDB. 


ATTENTION  MISSIONARIES 

50%o,f 


10%°" 

ill  other  missionary 
dental  work _ 

COUGAR  DENTAL  CENTER 

Phillip  Clark  Hall.  D  .D.S. 

837  N.  700  E.  373-7700 


ow  rar  can  you 


throw  a  football? 

That’s  about  how  far  you 
are  to  campus  from 


APARTMENTS 

SPRING/SUMMER 

AOMEN  MEN 

$75  4  per  apt. 
$60-65  (for  homes) 


$70  4  per  apt. 

$85  (own  room) 

FALL/WINTER 
$95-110  6  per  apt.  $115  6  per  apt. 
$105-115  4  per  apt.  $85-100  (for  homes) 
$145  3  per  apt.  (own  room) 

*  100  yards  to  J.S.B.  *  Laundry  &  Storage 

*  Heated  pool 

*  Lounge  wlpiano  &  fireplace 


375-5274 
745  North  400  East 


6  HOURS  PROFESSIONAL 
MACINTOSH  TRAINING  FOR 
ONLY  $29.00 

May  29,  May  31  6-9  p.m.  *  May  30,  June  1  6-9  p.m. 


■ 
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Special  Olympics: 
A  Time 

For  Winning  . . . 
For  Everyone 


By  DOUG  GADD 
Staff  Writer 

Special  Olympian  John  Crooks,  24,  from  American  Fork 
Training  School,  said  he  came  to  win  his  200-meter  run 
heat.  And  he  did. 

But  as  Hank  Aaron  said,  “All  of  these  athletes  here  are 
winners.  We  will  have  no  losers.” 

Aaron  joined  hundreds  of  volunteers  and  spectators 
Friday  for  the  parade  and  opening  ceremonies  of  the  1984 
Utah  Special  Olympics  Spring  Games  at  the  BYU  track 
and  field  stadium. 

Jim  Murphy,  director  of  the  Utah  Special  Olympics,  said 
approximately  1,500  Utah  athletes  competed  in  track  and 
field,  volleyball,  soccer,  frisbee  disc  and  wheelchair  events 
during  the  two-day  competition. 

After  the  lighting  of  the  Olympic  flame,  the  setting  off  of 
hundreds  of  balloons,  the  landing  of  skydivers  and  the 
reciting  of  the  Special  Olympics  oath,  BYU  President 
Jeffrey  R.  Holland  officially  opened  the  Games. 

Craig  Fisher,  assistant  director  of  the  Utah  Special 
Olympics,  said,  “We  have  a  volunteer  force  of  literally 
thousands,”  adding  that  this  event  is  made  possible  by 
coaches,  hosts  and  volunteers  who  give  of  their  time  and 
abilities. 

These  volunteers  include  “huggers.  ”  At  the  end  of  every 
race  a  hugger  is  assigned  to  each  athlete.  It  is  the  job  of  the 


hugger  to  “give  immediate  reward  for  efforts  of  every 
athlete,”  said  Fisher. 

“The  hug  reinforces  the  idea  that  you  did  it,”  he  said.  “It 
is  one  of  the  most  fun  jobs.” 

More  than  75  percent  of  the  Special  Olympics  volunteers 
were  BYU  students,  said  Murphy.  This  was  one  of  the 
first  years  the  Olympics  had  to  turn  down  people  as  host 
families.  There  were  approximately  750  Utah  Valley  host 
families. 

“I  think  anyone  who  hasn’t  been  involved  should  come  to 
the  Games,”  said  Mike  Black,  who  was  named  Utah  Spe¬ 
cial  Olympics  coach  of  the  year.  “These  athletes  do  not 
have  a  lot  of  successes  in  life.  The  Special  Olympics  gives 
them  a  chance  to  succeed.”  . 

“I  think  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  overcome  our 
handicaps  and  get  to  know  a  lot  of  people.  I  look  forward  to 
this  every  year,”  said  Bart  Kinsey,  15,  a  wheelchair 
athlete  from  Orem. 

Athletes  of  all  ages  compete  in  the  event.  Bill  Turner, 
84,  from  Hidden  Hollow  Nursing  Home  in  Orem,  said  “It 
feels  pretty  good,”  after  placing  second  in  the  standing 
long  jump. 

The  Olympics  “helps  to  almost  change  the  word  from 
handicapped  to  handi-capable,”  said  Murphy  while  watch¬ 
ing  an  athlete  clear  5  feet  in  the  high  jump.  “Does  he  look 
handicapped  to  you?” 


TOP  LEFT:  An  athlete 
congratulates  a  fellow 
competitor  at  medals 
presentation  cere¬ 
mony.  TOP  RIGHT:  A 
winning  relay  team 
celebrates  its  victory 
at  Friday's  games. 
BOTTOM  LEFT:  Spe¬ 
cial  Olympian  gives  his 
best  shot  at  the  frisbee 
throw.  BOTTOM 
RIGHT:  The  winner  of 
a  "heat"  crosses  the 
finish  line  to  receive 
first  place  honors. 
BOTTOM:  A  "hug¬ 
ger"  congratulates  a 
winning  athlete  at  the 
end  of  the  softball 
throw  competition. 
Huggers  were 
assigned  to  each 
athlete  at  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  his  event  to 
give  an  immediate  re¬ 
ward  of  love. 
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